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The Queen's carriage returns through Whitehall following yesterday's state opening of PUrHament 
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Queen’s Speech in mid-debate 
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Political Editor 


Bevins 


MPs m *H parts of -House 


Joan Major ycsteteay per- 
fonneti$tae of ■ the iotosfr dra- 
matic anaspeedy U-teiaKtfiris 
administration wheajfe agreed 
- in the -middle of a^kmmom 
Speech -that the Govenunag 
would after all take charge of 
faiiwriBflb on paedophiles and 
stalking. 

: Thedcdsianwastafeii'dur-. 
ing the opening stages of the de- 
bate on the Queen's Speech, 
programme for the last, pre- 
t-i election session of Parliament; 
a package stripped of allbut the 
bare essentials. 

After Tbny Blair bad repeat 
ed Labour’s offer of fuD support 
for the two uncomen tious Bills, 
the Prime Minister held hurried 
|9 consultations with Cabinet col- 
leagues on the - government 
1 front bfcnch, 

v nKm.iwplyingtothe Labour 
V leader's attack oa the Queen's 
Speech. Mr Major staggered 


accept that,” he said. T'toapi ’ 
that deahV 

Fttidoteth8a24hoius*iniD- 
istershadins^cd th« theiae- 
ation of apaedophU© raster ^ - 


said. Paddy Ashdown, Liberal 
SsSffSff^: l*^hr 7 toW the 
was die “fastest 
U-forslh|iblkic^ 

- Certafiuy, it ranks as the 
most brazen mu) snappy 
U-tujm of a Government re- 


h ; i « Kill at wi wb 
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rfome Secretary, in a speech to 
this month’s Conservative Par- 
ly conference - and the kmg- 
awakedBilf opstaUdng, would 
have.to.be carried throi^S the 
Commons .^ backbench MPs 
using the ’ hi^nsk Private 
Member'SBfll procedure. 

But, Imvingbeen rkhenfed for 
an abdication of respansiWlity 
by some politicians and Thelri- 
dependeni, the Prime Minister 
was deart^itching for an escape 
route, which he seized an when 
Mr Blair renewed his standing 
offer'. ; ■ ^ . . :. 

Mr Blair immediately inter- 
vened to say he was “delightecT 
by the remarkable concession. 
“It shows the country what we 
can achieve in opposition,” he 


The stalking Bill 


sterling from the European ex- 
change rate, mechanism, the 
dropping bf EU iron-coopera- 
tion over foabeefban, and the 
decision to smge-a referendum 
on entry into a European sin- 



’& Speech 


Bui“timl - cfi(J not stop die 
Frame Munster's office and se- 
nior ministers denying any 
change of tack. Michael 
Fcasydi.^ecretaxy of Sme for 
Scotland, told BBC Radio: “I 
don’t know howyou can do- 
scribe this as a U-turn. It is a 
U-tmn on the part the Op- 
position tosay that they are not 
going to oppose Government 
measures concerned with 
eame.” ■ ; . - . . 

Hoping for a hat trick, the 
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The Independent ye sterda y: Mild mockery of missing bills 


shadow Home Secretary, jack 
Straw, said last night that 
Labour was also offering frill 
support for legislation against 
scs tourism, another of Mr 
Howard’s party . conference 
promises jettisoned from the 
Queen’s Speech. 

.Mr Major told the Com- 


mons that there had never been 
any question of putting the 
paedophile and stalking Bills in 
the Queen's Speech, though 
that was not the impression giv- 
en to Tbiy representatives in 
Bournemonth. 

As for the decision to use the 
Private Member's Bid proce- 


dure, that was being stoutly de- 
fended by senior ministers at 
lunchtime yesterday, with 
Stephen DorreU, Secretary of 
State for Health, telling BBC 
Radio: “It is an absurd propo- 
sition to say that we should not 
use the uncontroversial Bills 
procedure designed for private 
members - not to use that toput 
through uncontroversja] Bids." 

But the point made all along 
by Labour and the Liberal De- 
mocrats was that if the Bills 
were so uncontroversial, noth- 
ing could be quicker- and sur- 
er -than government legislation 
carried through in Government 
time. 

Donald Dewar, Labour chief 
whip, said last night: “It is clear 
that the Prime Minister 
changed his mind literally mid- 
speech, forced to give ground 
and seeing an opportunity for 
scuttling. It shows a good deal 
of confusion at the heart of Gov- 
ernment." ] 

Mr Major, however, drew 


ffielme^oh'a" furthef'retrfeat; 
standing firm against Mr Blair’s 
callfor a firee^mwhipped vote 
on calls for a total ban on all 
handguns. 

Gron the derision by the Lib- 
era! Democrats to support a to- 
tal ban, and with some Tories 
ready to rebel on the issue, the 
Government feces the real risk 
of defeat, unless it performs yet 
another U-turn, doser to the 
vote. 

With the Government feeing 
an election deadline of next 
May, the Queen's Speech, 
which identified 13 Bills forao 
tion on key political battle- 
grounds such as education, 
Health and law and order, was 


one of the shortest for years. 

While -Mr Major cautiously 
made no mention of Europe in 
his speech tothe House, he did 
go out of his way to stake ont 
the ground on the Ulster peace 
process, with a tough warning 
to Sinn Fein and the IRA. 

He warned that Sinn Fein 
could only join all-party talks if 
“real commitment” was shown 
to the peace process. 

“So even if a new ceasefire is 
declared,” be told the House; 
“there will have to be more than 
soft words to convince the Gov^ 
eminent ... that it does not rep- 
resent another tactical device to 
be abandoned at any convenient 
moment.” 


The sex ofenders Bill 



signed to catch words or behaviour causing ha- 
rassment alarm dr distress, would carry up to 
sbt months’ imprisonment anchor a £5,000 fine. 


of either of the two criminal offences.; Breach 
of either of these dvH orders would be a crim- 
inal offence. , 


.The promised Government measure to damp dowr 
■on paeddphaes and cither sex offenders m^y be 
one of the quickest political climbdowns in re- 
cart political history, but the Bill that is now set 
to emerge is likely, to be limited. 

The measure would create a national register 
of convicted paedophiles and other sexual of- 
fenders. But most oftfe other proposals in a June 
White Paper have .been put on ice. The sugges- 
tion that sex offenders be subject to extended 


supervision on release from prison forms part of 
the Crime (Sentencing) Bill, but three father pro- 
posals are on the back-burner. These were that 
rt should be a criminal offence for convicted sex 
Offenders to seek work involving children, that 
DNA testing be extended to Include 3,500 sex 
offenders convicted prior to new powers in the 
1994 Criminal Justice and Public Order Act came 
into force, and supervision of defendants' access 
to victim statements and photographs. 
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Liz Hunt . _ _ . 

Health Editor ' 


British scientists today publish 
the strongest evidence so fer 
that- “mad cow” disease- has .. 
been tisosmhied to hnm a n s 
through ^ infected beef.: 

EU officials last night warned 

that the new findings ntied out •- 
even a partial lifting' of the 
bedfetportb^ 11 iri'ihe foresee- 1 
able future and said that Britain . 
must honour its obligation to .. 
slaughter all togh-xisk cattJe. > > 

Scientists from the Imperial ; 
College School of Medicine at 
St Mary’s Hospital, London, . 
have shown that a protein as- 



since March with two more sus- 


... Professor John Coflinge, a 
consultant neurologist who led 
the research, said yesterday: 
“The Government has been 
wtrrkiDg-on the assumption that 
BSE isa human pathogen [in- 
fectious agent] and this work 


A T>eparnnent of Health 
spokeswoman called the find- 
ings “persuasive” but not con- 
dnsive. 

; Professor CoHin|£ and his 
team analysed the .biochemical 
properties of prion protemsas- 


CTD- Professor Coufoge, a mem- 
ber of the Government's Spongi- 
. form Encephalopathy Advisory 
Committee, said identification of 
the markerwould lead toadi- 
. agnostic test farnewvariant CID 

using Jwwnftn lymph ra- t nn<al tift - 
sue within six months, and a 
Halood test within a year. Cor- 
rendy new variant CJD can only 
be confirmed at autopsy. 

' The Meat and Livestock 
CbmmissSpn said the research 
had no implications for the 
safety of beef bwause safe- 
gnaros were designed to protect 
public health from the “worst 





CreutzfeWt-Jakob Disease 
(nvCJD) identified in' humans 
earlier tiirs year and toniatrve- \ 
hr : linked vwfli eating infected 
beef, dosety resembles that ; 
seen in cattle with Bovine 
Spongiform Encephalopathy 
ffigEYaad indtiier annuals in- 
fectedvriih BSE: The protein. 


tinct from that fiurad in other 
frnna of C3D, The research 
could lead to a new test to con-, 
ftefo die new variant of CID. 

^These new findii^s are: the 
first experimental evidence that 
fire appearance of this fetal 
brain -disease in h nmans is 
ttnimd wMitheBSEepidemicm 


qirired forms of CJD, new 
variant CJD, and BSE trans- 
' netted to mice; cats, and 
nmcaque.monkeys.- : t 
.- •' Aaxnding to their aqxatm 
today’s issue of fkurt, they 
ifisoovered a chataaMBtromol- 
ecular signatnrem new variant; 
CJD which was also present in 


Fanners lobby MPs, page 2 


Birt-style 
shake-up 
for BT 

Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


BT is to undertake one of the 
most radical internal shake- 
ups in its history, with plans to 
separate Its business into as 
many as 50 trading units, using 
unpopular reforms imple- 
mented by John Birt at the BBC 
as one of its templates. . 

Unkms fear the internal mar- 
ket programme, which is in- 
tended - 12 years after 

privatisatioa-- to sweep away the 
last traces of civil service culture, 
could lead to whole chunks of 


I ( l III I’ > ■' *1 'l*! I 'J*. ^ 1*1 


hived off if they fail to meet ex- 
acting performance targets. 


payphones and multimedia ser- 
vices like the Internet already 
have to buy and sell functions 
from tie rest of BTas if they wens 
totally separate companies. A 
spokesman said, however, that 
the changes would be evolu- 
ticinaiyratber than revolutionary: 
•This won't be trig bang." 

Radical shake-up, page 24 
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The seamless Oyster shell of a Roles chronometer 
is hewn from a single block of stainless steel. 
18 ct. gold or platinum. Within it lies a self-winding 

movement that has taken over a year to create. 
With prices starting at £1.400? the Oyster you 
always promised yourself is available from the 
Harrods Watch Department on the Ground Floor. 
Not, we might add, from the Food Hall. 
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Americans get 
access to UK 
tax records 

The Government has gone 
back on promises never to 
send confidential tax records 
abroad because of fears that a 
£200m self-assessment 

computer system will crash. 

Labour is de manding 
assurances that taxpayers’ 
private information wQJ be 
safeguarded, but ministers 
have already decided that the 
privatised system will be 
accessed by telephone from 
sites in America and Australia. 

The disclosure is made in 
today’s issue of Computer 
Weekly. It has been passed a 
copy of a secret Inland 
Revenue memo to an 
unnamed minister, thought to 
have been Michael Jack, 
Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, advising him that 
sending information abroad 
represents a fundamental 
change in the Inland 
Revenue's security policy and 
procedures. 

It asks for permission to 
revise its security policy and 
its contract with the main 
contractor, the American 
information technology 
company EDS, and suggests 
planting a Parliamentary 
question that would allow the 
changes to be announced. 

Last week, a question was 
asked of Mr Jack who said 
EDS would have 24 hour 
support from its database sub- 
contractor, the American firm 
Oracle. He added that this 
would “necessitate specialist 

staff either in the UK. or 
exceptionally, at Oracle 
facilities abroad, having access 
to copies of batches of 
taxpayers' records”. 

Steve Boggan 

JVfeen^ibyees 
killed at werk 

The number of fatal injuries 
to workers excluding the self- 
employed is expected to rise 
slightly for the first time since 
the beginning of the decade, 
the Health and Safety 
Commission said in its annual 
report. However, the total 
number of fatal injures in the 
year to March, including the 
self-employed, is expected to 
be the same as the previous 
12 months at 272. 

I Clare Gamer 


Pets girl jailed 

A former pet-shop assistant 
who left a rabbit and five 
gerbils to starve to death was 
jailed for two weeks by 
Nottingham magistrates. 
Christine Bescoby, 23. was 
also banned from keeping 
animals for 10 years. 

Bescoby, who worked in West 
Bridgford, Nottinghamshire, 
admitted cruelty. 


Mother begs 
IRA. to glare 
her safe life 

A Belfast woman has made a 
desperate plea to the IRA to 
lift a death sentence on her 
son. 

Jean Kennedy appealed to 
Direct Action Against Drugs, 
widely believed to be a cover 
for the Provisional IRA. A 
sentence was Imposed on her 
son Paul, 21, a week ago after 
allegations of drug dealing. 

She found out about the 
death sentence a week ago 
when graffiti was painted on 
walls near her home accusing 
her son of being a drug 
dealer. “I bad no other 
choice other than to speak 
out. iheyVc threatened my 
child's fife,” she said. “Once 
your name goes up on the 
walls that’s it. 1 had to go 
public to let people know 
that my son’s not a drug 
dealer.” 

Nancy Grecey, of the 
campaigning group Outcry, 
said: “It's taken a brave 
woman to do what she is 
doing. She is a very 
frightened lady.” 

■ A 17-year-old youth was in 
hospital in Belfast after being 
beaten by a gang armed with 
nail-studded dubs in what 
was apparently a paramilitary 
attack 


Supermarket 
sold old pies 

The supermarket company 
Kwik Save was ordered to 
pay more than £7,000 in fines 
and costs for selling meat 
pies, quiches and pasta that 
were past their sell-fay date at 
one of its stores. 

An assistant manager at 
the shop in Coleford, 
Gloucestershire, tried to hide 
some of the out-of-date 
sausage and onion pies as 
trading standards officers 
checked the fresh food 
fridge, the town's magistrates 
were told. 

The prosecution claimed 
the company later produced 
“bogus and fabricated” docu- 
ments to try to prove that 
regular checks bad been 
made on food in the cabinet. 
Kwik Save pleaded guilt}'. 

Wales talks 
to Europe 

Plans by the EU to spend 
£5.6m over two years on 
promoting Europe's minority 
languages have been hailed as 
a big boost for Welsh culture. 
Eluned Morgan. MEP for 
Mid and West Wales, iold the 
European Parliament: “It will 
provide an enormous 
opportunity to take Welsh 
culture to the rest of Europe 
through support for 
translation of Welsh books.” 
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Shephard to act on crisis 


Frin Abrams 

Education Correspondent 

Government Inspectors wifi be 
asked to draw up an emergency 
report on the troubled Halifax 
school where staff say 60 pupils 
are out of control, the education 
secretary Gillian Shephard s ex- 
pected to announce today. 

Mrs Shephard is due to make 
a statement oo the school ac- 
companied by senior officials 
from the schools inspection 
body, O&red. A team of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors could be in 
the school as early as next 
week, preparing a full report on 


an apparent breakdown of dis- 
cipline there. 

Calderdale Council has al- 
ready sent a report on the 
school to ministers, but last 
night its chairman of governors 
said he had been given no in- 
dication that an announcement 
on its future was about to be 
made. He said he feared that 
the governing body might be 
suspended. 

The school, which was 


a merger, had been facing 


In March, 13 year-old Sarah 


Thylox was excluded for push- 
ing a teacher who tried to stop 
her from fighting with her 
boyfriend. Her. parents ap- 
pealed against the decision and 
won, but were forced to with- 
draw the girl after staff threat- 
ened to strike if she returned. 

Last week a further crisis 
blew up after teachers com- 
plained of no fewer than three 
serious assaults by pupils. Thlks 
between unions and governors 
brought no solution, and the 
National AssodationofSchcoJ- 

mastcrs/Union of Women 

teachers is now balloting on 
strike action. 


Staff say that up to one in 
every 10 of their 600 pupils is 
“unteachable” and that .some 
drastic action should be taken. 
They believe that tf more chil- 
dren had been excluded from 
the school at an earfier stage the 
problem might have been con- 
tained. 

The head , Karen Stansfield, 
has resigned along with one of 
her two deputies, complaining 
of disappointment and eshaus-. 
tioa,Tney are expected to leave 
atihe end of term. 

The local authority, school 
governors and onions have con- 
tinued to negotiate, and. yes- 


terday the governors said a 
number of measureswere be- 
ing proposed to alleviate the sit- 
uation. The council has 
promised extra resources and 
more support for the schooL 
Last night the chairman of. 
governors, the Rev Stan Brown, 
said he would he disappointed 
if the press were informed 
about die decision before staff 
at the school had been told. “We 
have been working with the lo- 
cal authority to .put together a 
package of measures. Whether 
Mis Shephard has taken into ac- 
count wfaai is being suggested 
before making a judgement I 


-would be interested to know" , 
“It may wen rne&n that the 
present governing body is sus- 
pended^ be said. 

Brian Gaivey, regional ex- 
ecutive member ■„ of the 
.NA5UWT .said staff at the 
School would welcome any help 
they were offered: 

“We don’t want people going 
m to see whafs happening: Wc 
have told them wbat’s happen- 
. ing. We want people to come in 
and toil us what to da. If Gillian 
Shephard wanted to roll up her 

sleeves and sort, things out the 
staff would cheer tier through 
the door,” he said. ; 


After 217 days of ‘sheer hell’, 2,000 lobby Parliament to say they’ve had enough Father I 

gets 10 | 
years for 
attack ! 
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A judge yesterday jailed a father 

for lOyearafor abuse Of fcds taby 

son. and said a social services 
decision to place the boy with 
him “beggared belief”. Judge 
Ian MacLean told Philip Scami- 
mell and Jfil Mills, who had had 
care of the child, thatfus death 
was “a merciful release”. 

Scammefl. 28, of Cahnore, 
Hampshire, was given the max- 
imum sentence for cruelty. 
Mills, 38, of Tbtton, who ad- 
nutted causing grievous bodily 
harm and cruelty, was jailed for 
six years. 

Southampton Crown Court 
was told that 21-month-old 
Ryan Crossed had both ankles 
broken, a fractured skull, and 
was covered in bite marks and 
bums. He bad been held against 


Rural rage: Farmers protest at Central Hal 1 


Photograph: Peter MacDiarmid 


Angry formers come to Westminster 


Stephen Goodwin 

Cautioned by their leaders to 
“do no thin g silly”, more than 
2.000 farmers yesterday ringed 
the Palace of Westminster in 
one of the biggest mass lobbies 
of recent times. 

From the Welsh hills, the 
i Cheshire plain and backwaters 
I such as Burgh-le- Marsh in Lin- 
colnshire, they took a rare day 
off from the farm to demon- 
i slrate their anger at the Gov- 
ernment's handling of BSE. 

David Redgate of Coney 
Grey Farm, Brinsley in Not- 
tinghamshire was typical. After 
losing thousands of pounds on 
beef Bulls sold at auction he had 
come to London to demand a 
change of policy and the resig- 
nation of Douglas Hogg, the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

“Maybe it is a token gesture, 
but after what formers have 
been through I felt we had to 
come and complain,” he said. 
Glancing across the stocky men 


with weathered faces who filled 
Westminster Central Hall, he 
added that it looked as if most 
families bad “sent Dad to make 
the protest while the sons stay 
at home to do the work”. 

There was a groan from the 
hall when Sir David Naish, 
president of the National Rum- 
era’ Union, alerted fanners to 
the disclosure of new evidence 


linking the new strain of 
-Creutzfblt-Jakob disease in bu- 
smans to' B$E in beef. 

- Farmers bad been through 
“217 days of sheer hefi” since 20 
March, whemnmisters first an- 
nounced the probable fink, be 
said. Sir David, who later de- 
livered prime beef to 10 Dawn- 
ing Street, called for more 
support for the beef industry 


and hill farmers - hit hard in this 
autumn’s cattle sales - and for 
a speedier cull of older cattle. 

Mr Hogg has promised the 
slaughter of cattle over 30 
months old will be stepped up 
to 50,000 a week. Officials ex- 
pect to hit this target next week 
but it wifi take until March to 
dear the backlog of condemned 
animals. 


Welcome opportunity for a beef 


“Still eating British beef are 
you?” Peter Oldfield strode 
down Victoria Street asking the 
tourists gathered there to watch 
the Queen’s procession to Par- 
liament about their dining 
habits, writes Elizabeth Wyne. 

There was realty little reason 
for the 46-year-old Derbyshire 
cattle farmer to be stalling, 
but he was and brandishing a 
placard declaring “We’re Back- 
ing British Beet” 

Mr Oldfield is one of an es- 


timated 3,000 National fann- 
ers’ Onion members who made 
the trek into London to petition 
their MPs on the opening day 
oTParliament. Mr Oldfield and 
40 other farmers from Der- 
byshire took the day off work - 
a day many really can’t afford 
- to tell their MP Patrick 
MdLoughUn: The call isn’t 
working, what are yon going to 
do about it? 9 

Mr Oldfield’s farm in the vil- 
lage of Carrington has been in 


his family for over 400 yreks. 
Since March when the BaE 
scare began he estimates jie his 
lost £3,000 to £4,000 and the* 
is no end in sight Mr Oldfie&l 
only has the capacity to house 
100 cows. He has II 4 aqtl 
doesn’t know when the extrafc 
wil] be aide to be slaughtered. 

There are 404^000 dfaenpw 
or snspect cattle hi the bam 
waiting for raffing thafayas 
built up since the cull Berl in 
March. ~ 


Sir David said he was angry 
that some traders and dealers 
had exploited the plight of 
those caught up in the mis- 
management of the scheme. 
An NFU member from the 
north-east said render-era and 
slaughterhouses were holding 
farmers to ransom. “Spivs, auc- 
tioneers and dealers are taking 
us to the deanera”. 

But the message that the 
formers most wanted to get 
home was the imperative of re- 
opening export markets for 
their beet Repeated signals by 
Mr Hogg that there would be 
no selective cull of cattle was 
seen in the rest of Europe as 
breaking the Florence Agree- 
ment on a phased lifting of the 
export ban. Sir David said. 

Underlining the NFU coun- 
cil’s extraordinary vote of no 
confidence in Mr Hogg, be 
warned: “Let him be in no 
doubt where he stands with the 
fanning community - at rock 
bottom." 


screwed into his neck. Although 
Ryan’s death was caused by a 
respiratory illness, post-mortem 
examinations showed he had 
suffered the most appalling 
cruelty and neglect . 

The judge told Scammell and 
Mills, 38, it was the' gravest 
case of its kind he had etar come 
across. “No one wifi ever know 
the truth about the way in which 
you brutalised that little boy. It 
was a merciful release when he 
died because who knows what 
you would have thought of nexL 

Asking if sodal services were 
conducting an inquiry, ,, he 
added: T would like to know 
whether an unoccupied bouse, 
cold without heating, fall of beer 
bottles ...is a suitable home for 
a child to be placed.” 

The court was told Ryan’s 
body was discovered at Mills's 
home on 18 February. Nicholas 
Haggan. prosecuting, said 
Ryan's mother had been in a re- 
lationship with Scammell in 
1993, but they had split up be- 
fore his birth. She was unable 
to cope with the child and Ryan 
was placed in care. "So it came 
about that social services of 
Hampshire County Council 
made arrangements for the 
child to be placed with his fa- 
ther, who lived in the area.” 
Scaznmell arranged for Mills to 
look after Ryan at her home. 

A spokesman for Hampshire 
Social Services said an inde- 
pendent review carried out at the 
request of Hampshire County 
Council Social Services “found 
no single agency or individual 
was to blame” but “identified a , 
series of shoneomfogs in ... 
communications and proce- 
dures”. She said the recom- 
mendations of an internal 
review were being considered 
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Combat knives evil, 
says head’s widow 
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James Cusick 

Combat knives, easily bought 
over the counter in specialist 
shops throughout Britain, were 
yesterday branded symbols of 
evil by Frances Lawrence, 
whose calls for a good citizen- 
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ty backing. 

Mrs Lawrence, the widow of 
murdered headmaster Philip 
Lawrence, widened her appeal 
by demanding a ban on tnifiiaiy- 
styie knives. 

In an interview on BBC Tele- 
vision’s Here and Now pro- 
gramme last night, Mrs 
Lawrence refused to accept 
nothing could be done to out- 
law the weapons. “Sometimes 
it seems too difficult to get any- 
thing done, but its nonsense to 
say that nothing can be 
changed.* 

With the government facing 
continuing public pressure to 
ban handguns completely, 
rather than the partial ban an- 
nounced last week after the pub- 
lication of Lord Cullen’s 
Dunblane report, Mrs 
Lawrence's statement is likely 
to renew calls for a knife ban to 
be included in future legislation. 

Last year her husband was 
stabbed to death outside his 



Frances Lawrence: widen 
appeal on banning knives 

school in Maida Vile, London 
as he went to the assistance of 
one of his pupils. She said the 
emotional trauma she and her 
family suffered still continued. 

Calling for a ban oh all com- 
bat knives, she said : “Knife 
shops seem to me to symbolise 
evil - the evil that is on the 
streets. They are brutaL They 
are violent in themselves." She 
insisted that if there was a de- 
mand for a ban. and a strong 
public desire, it could be 
achieved. “It’s nonsense to say 
it will take 20 years to dose 
down (a knife shop). That shop 
can be closed down within 


weeks.” Talkin g about coming 
to terms with her husband’s 
death, she said it was the man- 
ner of his death, the violence, 
that was very difficult to come 
to terms with. “1 don’t think I'll 
ever come to terms with that 
and I think that we have to sort 
out this growth of violence and 
it has to be stopped.” 

Knives, she said, were a phys- 
ical symbol of evil. And on 
shops that openly displayed 
knives for sale, die added “Abu 
see violence in a window, you 
see it on display. It is quite un- 
believable that these .shops ex- 
ist and that is one of my primary 
concerns.” 

She claimed there was a link 
between images of violence 
and actual incidents of vio- 
lence, although such a rela- 
tionship has never been 
academically proved. 

“Wfe know whatever the sta- 
tistics tell us that there is a link 
between the violence that is 
bombarded at our children and 
the violence that some of them 
go out and inflict.” 

Last week. Learco Chin- 
damo, 16, was convicted of the 
murdCTofMiLawreiKe and or- 
dered uibe'detamed dining Her 
Majesty’s Pleasure. 1 
Queen’s Speech pages 6 and 7 
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Young Chelsea supporters at Stamford Bridge yesterday to mourn trie man who was regarded as die club’s saviour 


Photograph: PA 


of a £750m football fan 


NOchaei Streeter 


‘Eight-year-old Jody Craig was 
'in tears, as she left her flowers 
!at the entrance to Chelsea 
‘Football Club’s stadium. 

; “I bad just got his auto- 
Jgraph,? she sobbed; as she 
stood wearing her team’s yellow 
'away strip with her father. “I am 
‘.so upset.” Her distraught father 
1 Stewart. added: “We nave come 
to pay ourlast respects. He did 
.so much for this dub.” . 

Their mood echoed that of 
the many fans who turned iip at 
‘the Stamford Bridge ground in 
Fulham, west London, yester- 
[day, as news of vice-chairman 
'and mufo-miffibnaire insurance 
businessman Mr Harding’s 
‘death foia helicopter crash &- 
’tered through!; Theacridenf 
killed four others on the aircraft, 
including the pilot. . 
v • The fins infiSiifled the chair- 
■inan of. oval Premier League 
Team ^imWedon FC, Sam 


Hamman, a close friend, who 
added his own floral tribute to 
the dozens at the gates. fr was 
signed: “You were foil of life, 
goodbye my friend, Sam.’* 

Tributes came nr toofrom se- 
nior politicians; indudrog fellow 
Chelsea fen John Major, who 
moke of the “huge amount “ Mr 
Harding had done for the dub, 
and from Tbny Blair - whose 
party received a £lm donation 
from Mr Harding. 

By coincidence, the heli-. 
copter involved in the crash bad 
been used to feny Mr Blair 
from the party's recent confer- 
ence in BladqjooL 

But the sentiment that 
summed up die emotions of the 
fens, who saw him as one of 
their oWn, came on one floral 
^tnbute.'^TbMatthcw Harding, 
a friend of the ordinary fen, God 
bless,” it read. 

YcsRKtoy. the Chelsea Chair- 
man, 3£en J^^e&pgcssed his 
sorrow and announced feat the 


new north, stand would be 
named in memory of the vice- 
chairman.' 

“Mr Harding, an ebullient 
character who enjoyed drinking 
with the fens, held 24.97 per 
cent of. the shares in Chelsea 
Village, the public company 
that owns the dub. The value 
of the shares fell 12p as news 
came in of his death. 

As supporters and friends di- 


gested the consequences, an in- 
vestigation was Jannched by 
inspectors from the Air Acci- 
dents Investigation Branch of 
the Department of Transport. 

The Eurocopter Twin Squir- 
rel helicopter crashed at 11pm 
on Thesday in a field near Mid- 
dtewich, Cheshire. - - 

Mr Harding, 42, who was sep- 
SJaledrfrCim his wifeRhflTby 
whom he had four children, and 
had moved in with his lover 
•WSSS^atamfllo by whom he has 
ft dfaiffiekfrad beeigwatdiing 
Chelsea lose 2rl to Bolton 


‘Wanderers in a Coca-Cola Cup 
tie at Bolton’s Buraden Park 
ground. 

The helicopter disintegrated 
on impact and caught fire. One 
theory was that the aircraft hit 
power lines; but they appeared 
intact at the scene. 

However, the nature of the 
crash apparently gave no time 
for the pilot to put out an 
emergency message. 

The helicopter owners, 
Aetomega, said the twin-en- 
gined Eurocopter had “good” 
safety record. 

Bolton milli onaire and friend 
Jonathan TOuburton saw Mr 
Harding shortly before the 
crash. 

He said die Chelsea vice- 
chairman had been philosoph- 
ical about his team’s defeat- *T 
patted him on the bade and said, 
‘See you next time.’ I think I 
said, ’Have a safe trip home'.”' 


utation in the City as rtmirman 
of the reinsurance company 
Benfield Group. His personal 
fortune was estimated at 
£170m. 

The other passengers killed 
in the crash were later named 


by police as Raymond Deane, 
43, of Camberiey, Surrey; John 
Ban] die, 47, of, Richmond, Sur- 


rey; and Tbny Burridge, of 
Wimbledon, south London. 


ji Away from jhis football m- 
terests Mr Harding built a rep- 


Wimbledon, south London. 

The pilot was named as 
Michael Goss, 38, of Wilton, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 

Mr Burridge was a director 
of Benfield EHinger, a sub- 
sidiaiy of Mr Harding’s Benfield 
group. 

Mr Banldie was a friend and 
former journalist on Q maga- 
zine and expert on the music of 
Bob Dylan - one of Mr Hard- 
ing’s other great passions. 

■ A newspaper reporter cov- 
ering the story crash was killed 
yesterday in a read accident 

Kate Alderson, 28, North- 


west staff correspondent of The 
Times, was involved in a crash 
with another car near the scene 
of the helicopter tragedy in 
Cheshire. 

Police said she died in 
Leighton Hospital Crewe, 9C 
minutes after the accident 

Tbe driver of the other car in- 
volved, from Sandbach, 
Cheshire, was being treated at 
the same hospital with head in- 
juries. 

James MacManus, managing 
editor of The Times , said Ms 
Alderson, from Co Durham, 
had been on the paper for four 
years. 

“She graduated from Man- 
chester University and knew the 
area welL She had a glittering 
career in front of her, she was 
very popular with everyone 
here, and we are all in shock.” 

A spokeswoman for Cheshire 
police said the accident hap- 
pened on the A530 near North- 
wich at 10am. 


A man of 


surprises m 



Loss will 


not affect 


and blue 


Chris Slacfchwt 


-There was no half-way house 
‘With Matthew Harding. If he 
jou he mxildspeak toyou; 
if be did not he would not 
That black and white view 
.governed his approach to life, 
'to making money, to football 
to politics. During his feud with 
"Ken Bates; theChelsea chair- 
man, he arited a friend to ad- 
vise him .on" how best to end the 

row. The friend discovered that 

one thing none' of Handbag's ad- 
visers had ever done was to ac- 

t0 wJicB Haw^fouS hC < ti« 

friend qpfickly realised why none 
of the previous advisers had 
done the same. Harding bel- 
lowed at him, “are you wort 
‘tug for the or working for him™ 
“Until Harding invested £5m 
• jn Chelsea Football Club m 
;1994, he was an unknown, a 

.young guy who had made many 

imfllhma from one of the more 
Tofas cure a spects of CS ty business, 
ithe convoluted reinsurance 
“market It seemed fitting that 
Chelsea, with its flashy, big talk 
rcputigftn should be the club 
■foraASsycar old, cocky, multi- 
from the not so 
~pukkfo$ffidc of the City- Bid of 


strife, on and off the field. 
While other clubs' metney^uen 
wore camel coats, puffed on 


MUgw - — w 

put a wall of glass between then- 
executive boxes and the fans, 
Harding mixed it with the lads. . 
He drank at the same pub in die 
King's Road on match days, 
held court with the supporters 
in train buffets on away journeys 

and once tried to take a four- 
pack into the directors’ seats at 
Wembley. In London, he went 



club’s plans 



Glenn Moore 

Football Correspondent 


-everywhere by black cab. 

He did notfit a pre-conoeived 
pattern. He quoted Salinger in 
hk company report and lis- 
tened to TOgner, but' loved 
books on Chelsea and liked to . 
hum the anthem of the Shed, 
the end for die-hard fans, “One 
man went to mow—" Yet in- 
evitably, there was a gulf be- 
tween and the Shed. A 
fortune estimated at between 
£l50m to £ 200 m and a public 
School education saw to foal. 

•After leaving school with 
One A Level in Latin he went 
straight into the City, as a 
trainee with Benfield, a rein- 
surance broker. In 1988, he 
led a management buy-out, 
borrowing £160,000 for a one- 
third share in the company. 
Harding and his team based 
their deal on die firm makmg 
£ 4 m a year for 10 years, at the 
end of which they would have 
paid-off the original share- 
holders. As it was, thanks to 
Harding’s flair, the sharehold- 
ers were paid-off in three years. 

Last year, Benfield made prof- 
its of £32m on sales of £50m. 

While Harding’s investment 
in Chelsea raised his proffle, two 

events which reflected his rwm 


NQIV. -i • • 

; Soo%5t .became obwous to 

thosey&met him that this was 

'wrong/He talked about his 
polititfL^nol the traditional 
'blinkaea^'ftayism of thesdf- 
■mademoaht the top of football 
Turt socfeHtfa. He was aw™*®* 
> proJjtteur and pro-Tony 

'Blair, feeiibg the party .vrould 
drop ilsSSidpn of business 
success artf once in power, 
•would promote education and 
Training,' 1 something he fen 



The supporters who gathered at 
Stamford Bridge yesterday were 
mourning more than a n un- 
commonly beloved football 
vice -<&ainnaa They were also 
attempting to come to terms 
with the possible loss of Chel- 
sea’s bright new future. 

Chelsea’s board met in emer- 
gency.session yesterday as the 
dub tried to assess the foD im- 

pheatbos of Matthew Harding's 

death. After the meeting, Ken 
Bates, the dub’s chairman, in- 
sisted the tragedy “does not and 
will hot” affect ms plans for the 
future of the dub. Mr Harding 
had injected f26-5m into Chel- 
sea, and Mr Bates said he had 
put “the promised financial 
commitments in place”. 

Mr Bates said: “This wiQ al- 
low us to move on to the next 


They needed to. Mr Harding 
owns the land Chelsea play on, 
Mr Bates the parent company, 
Chelsea Village. Mr Harding 
has provided funding for 
ground development and new 
players, Mr Bates has master- 
minded its stock market listing. 

Hading in the shares, which 


slipped yesterday, may have to 
be suspended while the repur- 


be suspended while the repur- 
cusrions of Mr Harding’s death 
are assessed. 

The land, for winch Chelsea 


pays Mr Hardmg£15m rent per 
year, cost him £16J>m. He has 
also loaned nearly £]0m to the 
dub. It now depends how secure 
diat money is - the £5m loan for 
the North Stand, now renamed 



Mixing ttr Harding was a complex matt PhotograpteFA 




lieu nnri**bcnwvcd. How 

manyot^fooibafl besresor 

ASty wheaer-dealers openly 
TxasredoEtheic willingness to 

Chelsea had 
‘bdd firiri'through 30 years of 


with Bates, the club’s right- 
wing, dominant figuro, centred 


on his belief that tbeebairman’s 


desire to redevelop the ground 
was hampering progre» on the 


banned from the director’s box 
and the chib carpadc. Relations 
were so bad that the only thing 
the pair did not do was square 
■up to each other in the car park. 

A peace of sorts was Agreed 
but Harding stiflsbninefed. He 
told one would-be author of a 
book about Chelsea recently on 


no account to talk to Bates. 

Then there was his donation 
to Labour'. The fact that 
Chelsea's two best-known fens, 
David MeDor and John Major 
were Tories, did not bother 
him 4i jot Neither did they 
takeil badly: for this was some- 
one they could not influence. 


at one stage. 


theatre: 
Hg was 


Chelsea fen’s dream of having 
a world-class team and a world- 
class stadium. The board feels 
his memory will be best served 
by achieving those objectives.” 

Since Mr Harding became in- 
volved with the west London 
club, it has moved from the 
ranks of also-rans towards the 
game’s £lite. World-famous 
names, such as Ruud Gullit, 
have been attracted to the team, 

while the stadium be gan a lnng- 

overdue regeneration. 

This was almost entirely due 
to the unlikely combination of 
Mr Harding and Mr Bates. It 
was Mr Bats, a 64-year-old en- 
trepreneur who placed the ad- 
vertisement in the Financial 
Times appealing fix' investors 
which Mr Harding answered 
three years ago. 

It was a stormy marriage. Mr 
Bates, chairman since 1981, 
may have saved the club from 
liquidation, bnt Mr Harding - 
an effervescent, lifelong sup- 
porter - soon supplanted him 
in the affections of many fens. 
The honeymoon period was 
followed by an acrimonious 
separation during which both 
parties made full use of the 
tabloid press. Harsh words were 
exchanged, but earlier this year 
the pair kissed and made up. 



Ken Bates: The financial 
commitments are in place 


after Mr Harding, is repayable 
in 2008. 

Mr Harding was a shrewd fi- 
nancier and he was devoted to 
Chelsea, but even if there is pro- 
vision for the dub in his will 
it is unlikely to match the 
amount he might have Invest- 
ed had he lived. 

. Mr Bates may reflect with a 
bitter irony upon a comment he 
made last year in defence of his 
plans to turn Stamford Bridge 
into a multi-function develop- 
ment T beEeveyou cannot re!v 
on one man’s affluence, the dub 
has to be run as a business,” he 
said. 

They had their differences 
but, yesterday, Mr Bates’ pre- 
science gave him no pleasure 
at all. 
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Should the state pay £ 3 /4m 


Yes: Regions 
need good 
modem art 


Marianne Macdonald 

Arts Correspondent 

Does a small gallery in the 
Lake District have the right to 
a large lottery grant to buy a 
painting by a “modern Old 
Master" such as Lucian Freud? 
That was the question the art 
world was asking yesterday as 
the Abbot Hall Art Gallery 
fought to raise the money to buy 
Portrait on Grey Cover, a pow- 
erful oil of a woman tying on a 
bed, by the Berlin-bom artist 
Yesterday it had raised only one- 
third of its £750,000 price, but 
with the original deadline for 
payment of midnight last night 
extended at the last minute to 
Monday night, there seemed to 
be a glimmer of hope. 

But that will depend cm whether 
the lottery distribution bodies 
can be persuaded to change 
their rules on the purchase of 
modem art in what has clearly 
emerged as an exceptional case. 
Portrait on Grey Cover is 
presently on show jn an selling 
exhibition at the New York 
gallery owned by Freud's deal- 
er, Bill Acquavclla, who has at 
least two other collectors ready 
to snap it up. 

The oil had previously been in- 
cluded, hot off the canvas, in the 
Kendal gallery's summer ret- 
rospective of Freud, which had 
26.000 visitors. 

But when it applied to the Her- 
itage Lottery Fund for a grant 
towards the purchase price, the 
gallery, an independent chari- 
table trust, was told it could not 
quality because the painting 
was less than 20 years old. 

The HLF sent it to the Arts 
Council's lottery fund. But it 
turned out that the Arts Coun- 
cil could only give grants for new 
commissions- The Freud paint- 
ing. although just completed, fell 
between the two stools. 
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It's no way for a child to celebrate 
a birrhdav. 


Childline is ten years old this year. 

And things are going from bad to worse. Find out why 
in the Radio Times this week. 
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ITS NOT WHAT YOU EXPECT. 



The HLF protested yesterday 
that its trustees had felt oblig- 
ed to set the 20-year rule to pre- 
vent the purchase of artworks 
which had not been validated by 
the test of time. 

But Edward King, director of 
Abbot Hall, which also owns a 
major Ben Nicholson pointing 
and an impressive collection of 
George Romney paintings, was 
furious. 

“The 20 year figure seems com- 
pletely arbitrary. They should 
look at each grant on its own 
merit." he said. 

“Everyone acknowledges Freud 
is a leading painter of today. It’s 
terribly important that region- 
al galleries and museums are 
able to build up their collections 
if they are to attract visitors." 
Ironically, it was a 1943 paint- 
ing by the reclusive grandson of 
Sigmund Freud which attract- 
ed the first export stop put on 
a work by a living artist two 
years ago, when its owner ap- 
plied to take it out of Britain. 
The late and Cbatsworth 
House used the delay to raise 
the £515.812 asking price for 
The Painter’s Room, which de- 
picts a zebra's head, palm and 
shabby sofa.But the owner de- 
cided not to sell. It is now in a 
bank vault. 

That controversy raised the 
question of whether Freud’s 
work would be less likely to find 
buyers if penalised by regula- 
tions which can prevent the ex- 
port of artworks over 50 years 
old considered vital to the na- 
tion. 

Now, it appears, Freud is the vic- 
tim of more bureaucracy, with 
lottery funding forbidden from 
going to an artist considered by 
many to be one of the greatest 
alive, for fear his work wiU not 
stand the test of time — even 
though it has done so for the last 
half-century. 
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David Lister : •/ . 

Art is the name of an excellent 
new p lay in London's West 
End. Its real star is an enormous 
all-white canvas, supposedly 
white lines on a white back- 
ground, though of course these 
are impossible to see. 

The arguments that ensue 
over the intrinsic worth or oth- 
erwise of this (bighty expensive) 
painting are among the sort of 
arguments the Heritage Lottery 
Fund wants to avoid in its 20- 
year rule. 

Much that is acclaimed but 
controversial, much that is rub- 
bish but aedaimed is admittedly 
more than 20years old. Bat at 
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Portrait on Grey Cover by Luden Freud and (below) Edward King, director Of Abbot Hall Art Gallery 
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see a weeding out of most of the 
fash inn - chasing media darfiog 
artists, die hyped pictures and 
faddish movements. 

A 20-year rule, argued the 
fond trustees under Lord 
Rothschild when the lottery 
rules were befog drawn up, was 
a reasonable time in winch to 
assess the artist’s significance 
and the significance of the work 
itself. 

Lord Rothschild said last 
night “It seemed a reasonable 
period of time to get a balance 
and focus about what would 
become heritage. We were even 
nervous about as small a period 
as 20 years. Certainty it should 
also apply to great painters of. 
the day. Painters can change a 
great deal in their lifetimes, and 
later work is not always 
consistent with their great years, 
though as it happens Lucian 
Freud is at the height of his 
powers as a painter. A period 
of reflection can only be 
heJpfuL” 

Much has been made in the 
last few years about trends in 
“video art” and in the New York 
contemporary art scene. But 
Robert Hughes, the notable 
ait critic whose retrospective 
sene&American Visions rs about 
to be shown on BBC television, 
told me: “I don’t now think 
there is any video art of lasting 
worth and American art at 
present is in the doldrums." 

In the visual arts perhaps 
more than any other art form 
reputations can rise and fall 
in a remarkably short time. 
In comparison 20 years is an 
age. 

In addition, private bene- 
factors such as the advertising 
mogul Maurice Saatcfai have in 
the past stepped in to buy works 
by leading names, though these 
names are often of a more 
avant-garde persuasion than 


the figurative painter Luriari 
Freud. 

There is indeed a continuing 
danger that we will lose works 
of art to Arherica, and it is- no 
coincidence that Lutian Freud’s 
dealer is now Aquavella of Nerri 
York. 

But if one of these quangos 
needs to change its rales it is the 
Arts Council, which should be 
allowed to use lottery money to 
gamble on contemporary art, 
and not the Heritage Lottery 
Fund. Freud may be part of our 
artistic heritage, but that does 
not mean that his newest works 
are necessarily among his best 
If heritage is to have any mean- 
ing it must be that a created 
work cannot be considered part 
of the cultural heritage untO it 
has achieved either critical or 
public acclaim over a long 
period, transcending fads and 


Even David Barrie, the cam- 
paigning director of the Na- 
tional Art Collections Fund, 
which has given £75,000 
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The artist Luden Freud 

towards keeping the Freud 
painting in the country, and is 
frustrated with the confusion 
over lottery funding by Heritage 
and Arts Council funding 
bodies, is prepared to defend 
foe 20-year rule. 

“Contemporary art is a very 
tridry area," he says. “It often 
takes a little time to establish 
whether a work of art is going 
to establish heritage status. 
That’s particularly true with 
avant-garde work, Damien 
Hirst for example. But Freud is 
a living classic. One knows his 
work will bepart of foe heritage 
very soon, what we need is fof 
foe Heritage Lottery Brad td 
have a 20-year rule but have foe 
courage to make exceptions to 
it for contemporary works of 
outstanding quality." 
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GUARANTEED PEACE OF MIND 

fair phone is covered by our 14 days 
no money ted; promise. 

ORDER NOW WITH YOUR CREDIT CARD DETAILS FOR FREE DELIVERY IN 4 WORKING DAYS 


You can choose from 2 levels 
of cover, either Immediate Care 
or the lower cost 6-week Option, 
so should the need arise, you 
will receive prompt attention in 
private hospital accommodation 
with all medical expenses paid.* 

✓ Comprehensive cover pays 
for in-patient and out-patient 
treatment, plus Surgeons' and 
Consultants’ fees* 

/ Unlimited annual benefit 

means you will never have to 
worry about hospital bills or 
make up a financial short fatf^ 


✓ Immediate 30% No Claims 
Discount rising to 50% after 
only 4 claim-free years 

4 / Medical conditions that 
occurred before you join may 
be covered after 2 years* 

|/ Guaranteed acceptance 
from age 60 with no upper 
age limit and no medical 
examination required 

•/ Tax relief on your premiums, 
even if you do not currently 
pay tax 

l/ FREE Pair of “his and hers* 
wristwatches when you enrol 

‘Sabjea m policy conditions 

tUndts do ojgjfy to some oatpatim ooamaas 


FREEPHONE 0500 000 888 

CREDIT CARD ORDERING HOTLINE WEEKDAYS 9AM TO S-M WEEKENDS S A .7 : 0 OEM 


SAGA Private Healthcare is underwritten by Prime Health 


For a free quotation and information pack, phone our 
dedicated Customer Service Team at Prime Health 


01483 553 553 m 
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OFFER 


APRICOT 




,120MHz Intel Pentium ProossM 


-8Mb RAM. OGb hard disk. 


Eight speed multimedia. 2Mb 3D graphics 
card. 28.8K.bps. data/fax modem. 

9 software titles plus Apricot Free Internet 


Access and E-Mail for V year 


Colour InkJet Printer. 


720x360 DPI resolution 


monochrome. 360 DPI colour printing. 

4 pages per minute output 20 scalable 
True Type fonts. Usual price £249 incVAT. 
Model: Apricot MS540 PI 20 8Mb & Canon BJC4100 


1360.85 EX VAT 


OVER 35 NEW PENTIUM PCS FROM £999* 


BELL PC 5 


PACKARD BELL I PACKARD BELL 
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8Mb RAM 1.2Gb hard disk, six speed 
muhimedia. 28J9Cbps Data/fax 
rniodemj Remote controlled 
ownmiwfcations card. Radio carl 
' ‘Mecfia ^ect pend with one touch 
access buttons. Over £1000 of 
software* PtUS £200 worth of 
MaDSaft Software Vouchers. 
Mod* PK^edl 90030 
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PRINTER 





Model: 9X2 1 Q 


9 MONTHS INTEREST 
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£1445.96 exwt 


8Mb RAM, 1Gb hard cfck. 

Quad speed raultimetfia. 

Over £1000 worth of software! 
Was £1499 incVAT. 

Model: PBdaaJ Be* 9230 


9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION 
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OLIVETTI 


8Mb RAM UGb Hard Dsfc . ' 

11 3" TFT colour cfcpiey. Quad speed GD ROM . 
drive and speakers 256K cache memty Software 
mdurtes: MS DOS &22. Windows for Workgroups 
3.1 1 of Windows 95. (Dual installation). 


FREE 
PRINTER 
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APRICOT PCs 


9 MONTHS 
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ON ALL PCs AND 
PRINTERS OVER OOP 




PRINTERS - OVER 50 
MODELS IN STOCK 
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Laser Printer. 

600 DP) resolution 
4 pages per mmiae output 
100 page sheet feeder. 
Compact desrjyr ual* -.t. ut> 


NEW 




CHOICE 
VALUE &| 
SERVICE 



IMMEDU 
AVAILAB 
ON 
PRI 

Britain's biggest 
choice of computer equipment 
in stock and available for you to 
take home today. 


9 MONTHS INTf BEST TREC OPTION 


EPSON 


Goloar kakfet Printer 

720 DPI resolution cotour priming. 
4 pages per rrniute ampul (biackj- 
2 pages per minute output (colour) 
Was £289 tnc VAT. iWd Si\Lt wo 


S MONTHS INTEBEVT fl»t£ OPTION 


Cobtr InkJet Printer. 

600 X 600 DPI resolution (blade). 600 *300 DPI 
(color), up to 3 pages per minute output feidn* 
lfll Dalradms MMStmio saf tawc. Pina 
ho n projec t Mt —d «— pie paper pad. 

MCCe: DJ693C 


HEWLETT PACKARD p^vE 

£ 40 


Laser Printer. 

600 DPI resolution. 4 pages per 
mnEe output 1Mb RAM. 
&*anoed PCL5 pnrter language. 
Was £439 nc VAT. Uoddusi 


S Our expert staff are 
available to provide 
advice and hands 
on demonstrations 
and advice on the right 
equipment to suit your needs. 


9 MONTHS INLERC5I FREE OPTION 1 1* VkMJ 


9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION 


HEWLETT PACKARD 


SAVE 


CANON 


Golov Inkjet Priatot 

72Cbt360 DPI resolution mono- 
chrome: 360 DPI colour printing. 
3 pages per mhiM output 100 
page sheet feeder. Was £4^9, 
£169 irtc VAT. Model BJC 710 Cotou 


SAVE 

t 30 




Colour Inkjet Printer. 

600x600 DPI resciurion 
monochrome. 600x500 DPI cokxr 
prirang. Up to 8 pages per mrute 
txapu (blkk). Up to 4 pages per 
rrmute cupui (colour). 

Was £419 ftcVRT. hwHUbtoch 
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9 MONTHS INTEREST fREE OPTION 

THE LATEST 
SOFTWARE RELEASES 


DELIVERY & 
IN-HOME 
TUITION 

Your new PC can 
be delivered and 
installed in your home or office 
by one of our trained computer 
professionals. To get you up 
and running we also offer in 
home tuition. 
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1996/97 season 
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HELLBENDER 



NEW 



FLIGHT SIMULATOR FOR WINDOWS '95 


NEW 

TODAY 
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UPGRADES ft 
INSTALLATION 

Every PC Wtorid 
Store has a 
Technical Centre 
with skilled computer 
technicians to handle upgrades, 
configurations and installation. 



24 HOUR 
HELPLINE 

For instant advice on 
your new PC and its 
pre-installed 
software call 0891 516 516 at 
any time, 365 days a year. 

CaBs caa 49p per mnutc (peakl and 
39p per mrute at alotfw lines. 



THE BEST 
FOR BUSINESS 

Dedicated business 
sales staff are ready 
to provide you with 
the best in one^top shopping for 
all your business needs. 
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• EXCLUSIVE PREVIEWS 
AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
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Protect your 
computer eqiipment 
for up to 5 years with Computer 
Cover Comprehensive - indudes 
accidental dtimage, cover, product 
repairs, new for old replacement 
and 1 years theft covers. 



•AMAZING SPECIAL OFFERS* 


MICROSOFT ENCARTA '97 


INTERNET 


£ EASY WAYS 
TO RAY 

We have many 
financing and credit 

arrangements to 

suit your needs. 

Call or ask in-store for details. 


{ 44.99 
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9 5 hour?- or sound. 
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fOOMHz Pewthan Ptdcbsssc. 

6Mb EDO RAM. 810Mb hard disk. 
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The Primary Care Bill 


What It does 

Wider choice for patients, better targeted services and greater 
freedom and flexibility for doctors, dentists, and pharmacists. 

The prospect of big retailers such as Asda and Sainsbuxy providing 
“branded" primary care for the NHS has been raised but dismissed 
by the Department of Health as “urtikely though not impossible". 
Ministers prefer to emphasise the development of super-surgeries 
and cottage hospitals offering a wide range of care and access and 
the professions agree - as long as there is new money for them. 

Political punch 

Labour's warnings that the Bill’s proposals “tear at the very roots of 
the public-service ethos of general practice’ are somewhat diluted 
by the enthusiastic reception given to the White fiaper by doctors, 
dentists, pharmacists and managers. 

Real importance 

A considered and consensual approach to the development of 
primary care in response to ever greater demand. 


The Social Security Fraud Bill 


What it does 

Will enable cross-checks to be made of Inland. Revenue, benefit 
claims and VAT returns, opening data for the first time to disclosure 
to social security officers. Also sets up a new inspectorate to 
monitor anti-fraud work in housing and councfl tax benefits by local 
authorities, with powers to force oounciis to tighten up- 

Political punch 

Attempts to put Labour on the spot over welfare fraud but Labour 
say it misses the point; private landlords are getting away wfth 
housing benefit fraud running to £2bn through organised crime. 

Real importance 

May catch more small fry but big fish likely to go free. Also raises 
long-term ch/il rights issue over disclosure of data. 


The Education Bill 


Whatitdoies 

Plans to Increase school selection where parents want ft, give 

more freedom to ^ant maintained schools, tighten rules on school 
discipline and raise standards through testing for five year-olds and 
teigk-setting for aii schools, . • 

Political punch ; 

Highlights Labour embaraasment over selection and opting out 
Harriet Harman sent tier son to a grammar school and Tony Blair 
sent his to.a grant maintained school. . 

Real importance 

None, In the case of selection, because parents dp not -usually 
want it Extra testing and target-setting will give better measures of 
how well schools are dcririg. 


Legislation for the long-term 


Major fury 
at ‘lectures’ 
from Blair 


John Rentoul 

Political Correspondent 

The Prime Minister responded 
furiously to Tony Blair's attack 
od his government for “frac- 
turing" society, saying he was 
“not inclined to accept sancti- 
monious lectures" from the 
Labour leader. 

Opening five days of Com- 
mons debate on yesterday's 
Queen's Speech, Mr Blair said: 
“If our society is tom and frac- 
tured as it is, 1 ask who in pan 
fractured it?" Mr Blair pointed 
at the Government benches: 
“They did." 

He went on: “All the tine 
words of ministers will not 
mend iu We will mend this frac- 
tured Society when those that 
fractured it, those that said 
tbat there was no such thing as 
society are no longer governing 
our society." 

John Major replied, in an ex- 
change which could herald a bit- 
terly hostile parliamentary 
session lasting until a May elec- 
tion next vean “I think any 
politician should be very cau- 
tious about cloaking himself in 
righteousness. 

‘We will mend this 
fractured society 
when those that 
fractured rt are no 
longer governing 

“I dotHbicwkow ^fe Right 
Honourable Gentleman can 
disclaim responsibility for faults 
in society today when his own 
Labour Party has consistently 
championed every fashionable, 
politically correct 'cause that has 
undermined our traditional way 
of life and opposed every mea- 
sure we have taken to redress 
the balance." 

According to advisers, the 
Prime Minister was incensed by 
press coverage suggesting that 
proposals by Frances Lawrence, 
widow of the murdered head- 
master Philip Lawrence, were 
part of a left-wing “moral cru- 
sade" led by the churches and 
the Labour Party. 

ft is understood Mr Major 
met Mrs Lawrence some weeks 
ago to discuss her views, and 
feels that Mr Blair has at- 
tempted to adopt her “mani- 
festo" late in the day. Mr Major 
allowed his irritation to show 
when he said: "Let me remind 
you that it was Labour councils 
that banned competitive sports 
in schools, undermined tradi- 
tional teaching approaches and 
sponsored every anti-establish- 
ment pressure group ihcv could 
find." 

And he responded to Labour 
heckling on the question of 
personal choice bv launching a 
personal attack on Mr Blair. 
When a Labour MP shouted. 
“Tell that to the parents". Mr 


THE DEBATE 


Major replied: “Well, some par- 
ents have noted that [the widen- 
ing of choice] for themselves. 
Some parents have moved their 
children from high-spending 
Islington." Mr Blair's son at- 
tends a grant-maintained school 
eight miles from his home in Is- 
lington. 

Mr Major went on: “If there 
are problems in society, the 
Right Honourable Gentleman 
might look at poor-performing 
Labour authorities as one of the 
roots of those problems." This 
picked up the theme of Con- 
servative barracking of Mr Blair 
on education, when Tory MPs 
shouted that it was Labour that 
ran education authorities up 
and down the country. 

On the Government’s record 
on crime, the health service, the 
economy and education, Mr 
Blair said: “It is as if they had 
just landed from Mare, as if they 
had been in exile for 17 years 
and bad just discovered how 
shabby things are.'* He said 
culling dole payments to 16- and 
17-year-olds, homelessness and 
cuts in training places con- 
tributed to a fractured society. 

But be provoked uproar on 
the Tory benches when he went 
on: “When that part of our so- 
ciety that can afford to takes pri- 
vate health care, sends their 
children to private schools, 
shuns public transport -yes, be- 
cause they cannot tolerate the 
waiting times, the mixed qual- 
ity. the degeneration of public 
transport. Doesn’t that con- 
tribute to the fracturing of our 
society?" 

He ’attacked cuts in top in- 
come tax rates and rises in tax 
on fuel which caused old-age 
pensioners to pause before 
lighting the fire. 

Mr " Major accused the 
Leader of the Opposition of 
making a “brazen speech", con- 
trasting Mr Blair's “sweeping 
generalisations" with his search 
Tor “practical solutions often to 
complex problems". He said: 
“To oversimplify is to deceive 
and not to engage with the real 
problems." He said Mr Blair 
had been “evasive and mis- 
leading about his policies". 

But it was the Tory back- 
bencher Marion Roe. MP for 
Bruxboume and chairman of 
the all-party health select com- 
mittee, who succeeded in forc- 
ing Mr Blair on to the defensive. 
She intervened in his speech to 
ask if he would match the Prime 
Minister’s promise to the Tory 
conference in Bournemouth 
this month to spend more on the 
NHS in real terms every year. 

“Those commitments have 
been shown to be utterly worth- 
less." Mr Blair responded. Pro- 
claiming the record of the last 
Labour government, he said 
that, if the Tories want to “pit 
their commitment to the NHS 
against ours, let them call a gen- 
eral election and let the people 



decide". Mrs Roe's intervention 
followed Mr Blair's recitation of 
his charges against the govern- 
ment’s health policy. “Drift has 
never been more in evidence or 
more damaging than in the 
National Health Service," he 
said. But the Labour leader is 
believed to be having private 


discussions with Gordon 
Brown, the shadow chancellor, 
about how to respond to Mr 
Major's pledge, which was iden- 
tical to the pledge before the lasL 
election, which has been kept 
Labour MPs say it is “incon- 
cc^vab^c’ , they would not match 
the promise, but Mr Blair avoid- 


ed a direct answer. In his 
speech, Mr Major sought to play 
down expectations of tax cuts. 
He said the “meaty" Queen’s 
Speech would be followed by a 
“prudent" Budget next month. 
“If we can safely cut taxes, we 
will. If we cannot, we will 
not," he said, but repeated: 


“If we cannot, we will not-" 
Paddy Ashdown, leader of 
the Liberal Democrats, re- 
sponded; “If the Chancellor 
does cot taxes this Autumn, be 
will be doing so for purely po- 
litical purposes ... If Labour 
cannot find the courage to op- 
pose them, they are colluding tn 


GP ‘retailers’ to offer their own brand of care 


Liz Hunt 

and Colin Brown 

The Primary Care Bill will con- 
solidate the position of family 
doctors, demists and pharma- 
cists and the services they pro- 
vide as the jewels in the crown 
of the National Health Service, 
health ministers have promised. 
Labour says the Biff will open 
the service to the horrors of 
commercialisation. 

At its heart is a change in the 
way GPS are employed. It will 
provide opportunities for indi- 
viduals or organisations, in- 
cluding private retailers or trust 
hospitals, to employ doctors 
and establish their own brand 
of primary-care practice, fund- 
ed by the NHS. 

Such “practice-based" con- 
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tracts would speed the growth 
of super-surgeries or cottage 
hospitals, in a move designed to 
ease the burden on acute hos- 
pitals, and their costs. The 
health centres of the 2 1st cen- 
tury would offer services rang- 
ing from minor surgety. 
screening. X-rays and physio- 
therapy to health education. 

patients would be able to con- 
sult a variety of health-care 
professionals who will assume 
a wider role in the primary-care 
service and greater responsi- 
bility for patients, leaving GPs 

to focus on the most serious and 
complex cases. 

Under present laws, every GP 
is an independent contractor 
with the Secretary of State for 


Health and must provide core 
services, which rules out "flex- 
ibility", the key to the forth- 
coming Bill. 

Another significant devel- 
opment in primacy care will be 
proposals for a single budget for 
general medical services, hos- 
pital and community health 
services and prescribing, which 
will, in effect, allow some fund- 
holding GPs to become “mini- 
health authorities" with a 
legally binding contract to pro- 
vide all services for their pa- 
tients. This lias been hailed by 
the National Association of 
Fundholding Doctors as the 
most exciting and radical idea 
in the forthcoming Bill. 

Dentists arc to he encouraged 


to contract with health author- 
ities to provide high street ser- 
vices for a specific population. 
The Bill will also include in- 
centives for health authorities 
to buy a wider range of phar- 
macy services. 

While the health-care pro- 
fessions have broadly welcomed 
the Government's proposals 
detailed in the White Paper, 
Choice and Opportunity , pub- 
lished last week, they are con- 
cerned about new money for the 
service. Labour's fears that the 
Bill is prelude to some privati- 
sation knot a predominant con- 
cern. 

Doctors in particular have ap- 
plauded the cautious approach 
of Stephen DorrelL Secretary of 
Slate for Health, who has said 
that every development will be 


tested in voluntary pilot 
schemes and fully evaluated 
before any permanent, wide- 
spread change. The entrepre- 
neurs among the professions 
cook! seize the initiative, he said. 
But the British Medical Asso- 
ciation and the National Asso- 
ciation of Health Authorities 
and Trusts have warned that 
without investment m primary 
care, the Government's plans 
would fail. 

The Social Security Bill to 
tackle fraud being introduced by 
the secretary of state, Peter 
Lilley, was said by the Opposi- 
tion spokeswoman Harriet Har- 
man to have missed its £2bn 
target. She announced her own 
measures to outflank the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Bill will establish an 


agency to pot pressure on lo- 
cal authorities to curb housing 
benefit fraud and will give so- 
cial security officials new pow- 
ers to cross-check income tax 
and VAT returns with benefit 
claims. 

Attacking the measure as 
“too little, too late”. Ms Harman 
said the Government had been 
forced to act by the calls for ac- 
tion by Frank Held, Labour 
chairman of the cross-party 
Commons Select Committee 
On Social Security. 

Mr Field and his committee 
warned that organised criminals 
were using Mafia-style intimi- 
dation, including murder, to 
carry out massive frauds on 
housing benefit, using "stolen'’ 
national insurance numbers 
and making multiple claims 


that." Mr Ashdown added: “If 
ever a Queen's Speech revealed 
a government inits tormented, 
twilight days, it is this rag-bag 
of irrelevant measures. This is 
a speech driven more by what 
wifl wrong-foot the Opposi- 
tion, than what is right for the 
country.” 


for tenants who did not exist. 

Ms Harman said the fraud 
was running at an estimated 
£2bn but ii would go largely un- 
touched by the measures an- 
nounced by Mr LiDey at the 
Conservative fiuty conference. 
The Government was trying to 
“scapegoat" local authorities 
while railing to tackle the ma- 
jor problem, because it said it 
did not wish to add to the reg- 
ulatory burdens on the private 
sector. 

"Local authorities should 
have the power to refuse to pay 
direct to private landlords in nil 
but exceptional circumstances." 
she said. “Local authorities 
should also provide details of 
payments to landlords direct to 
the Inland Revenue to ensure 
that they pay income tax." 


Labour 
claims 
ideas 
as its 
own 


EDUCATION 


Fran Abrams 

Education Correspondent 

Labour will support many of the 
Government's proposals on ed- 
ucation on the grounds that it 
thought of them first, David 
Blunkett the party’s education 
spokesman indi ca ted last night. 

Plans to tighte n discipline and 
to raise standards will largely 
prove unoontroversial as they 
pass through Parliament. How- 
ever, opposition parties wfll do 
their best to delay or defeat 
moves to increase selection, 
which result from the Prime 
Minister's call last year for a fe; 
grammar school in every town. 

The proposed Bill will allow 
grant maintained schools to se- 
lect up to half their pupils by 
ability or aptitude without any 
special permission and wiU al- 
low local authority schools to so- 
led a fifth of their pupils. Local 
authority schools which warn to 
become grammar schools or to 
select some of their pupils will 
have a right of appeal if their 
councils try to block their plans. 

The schools’ funding agency 
will be able to consider selec- 
tion when it sets up a new 
school if it wishes but an earli- 
er proposal to require it to do 
so has been dropped. Gillian 
Shephard, Secretary of State for 
Education, will have the pow- 
er to over-rule plans for selec- 
tion if they will fead to too little 
choice for children in an area. 

A spokesman for David 
Blunkett, the shadow education 
secretary, said a Labour gov- 
ernment elected next Spring & 
would not allow new selective 
schools to be created even if the \ 4 *v 
proposals had become law. v* 

Mr Blunkett described them 
as “dogmatic distractions" from 
the business of raising stan- 
dards. “The Tories’ approach 
over 17 years has reduced so- 
cial cohesion and made our 
country the fractured society it 
is today," he said. “That is why 
we must concentrate on raising 
standards and improving disci- 
pline rather than on increasing 
those divisions." 

Measures to improve disci- 
pline in schools win include giv- 
ing them the power to put 
pupils in detention without 
their parents’ consent and forc- 
ing every school to draw up a 
policy on the subject. 

There wfll be measures to deal 
with a growing crisis over ex- 
clusions. Those will include 
mare flexibility for schools on tbc 
□umber of days for which they 
can temporarily remove a child 
and more rights for schoote to be 
represented when when par- 
ents appeal against exclusions. 

Labour claims many of these 
measures as its own, along whh 
plans for “base-line" testing of 
five-year-olds, for schools to set 
targets for improving standards 
and for wholesale O feted in- 
spections of local authorities. 

The Opposition wifl, howev- 
er, attack plans to allow pri- 
mary-age children to receive 
help with private school fees if 
their parents are on low in- 3 
comes. Labour wants to abol- 
ish the Assisted Places Scheme 
for secondary schools and to use 
the money to reduce dass sizes 
in state schools. 

Others accused the Govern- 
ment of using die $31 to play 
politics in the run-up to the elec- 
tion. Its commitment to selec- 
tion will separate it from the 
other main parties and highlight 
Labour embarrassment over 
the detiaon of Harriet Hannan, ;] 

the party's social services ji 

spokeswoman, to send her son “• M 
to a selective scbooL . 

Don Foster, the Liberal De. 
mocrat education spokesman, 
said the Bill was “aH politics and - 

no policy”. r. 

" trafarT-d \ 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH 


news 


The Crime (Sentencing) Bill |The Firearms Amendment Bill 


The Police Bill 


What it does 

uSw E™" 1 ' 8 flaship law «m order measure 

ialled iJSm 1 S?^ s U t S n f erous and ^^stent offender would be 

,Me " ^ 


Political punch: 

Government has real h 


What it does: 

Post-Dunblane barvon all higher-calibre handguns above .22, 
with tees powerful weapons confined to gun clubs under stringent 
security. There would be tighter police licensing procedures and a 
dampaown on mail-ordec 


What it does 

Would set up a national police unit to fight organised crime ana 
a criminal records wetting agency to which employers and 
workers would have access. Would also put police bugging on 
a statutory basts. 


■■ 

a P|f Wr, 2 labour on the spot Who. 

twk*?Sofe? s S! 7tence fbra 0130 who ^ ra P ed 

«nd penal refom^o 


Political punch: 

Could rebound badly on Tories If Labour and Lib Dems secure 
total ban in face of government attempt to dictate to its own 
backbenchers. 


Rwl importance: 

fl^couWtecWire because of fewer-guilty 
SS^g 1 acqumals, while prisons will race overcreS^Kg 


Real importance: 

Cannot entirely remove the risk of future tragedies, as stabbing of 
. headmaster Philip Lawrence shows, nor stop criminals using 
unlicensed weapons. But 80 per cent of legally-held weapons will 
be taken out of circulation. 


Political punch 

One of the few areas where there appears id be a measure of 
cross-party agreement, but trouble in prospect over the agency, 
particularly over giving access to Information about ponce 
suspicions 


Real importance: 

There are question-marks over the cMl liberties implications, but 
national crime squad widely thought to be right response to 
organised crime. 




or campaigning for the spring? 








guns will be 
hard fight 


. - Jason Bennetto 

r- Crime Correspondent 


GUNS 


") 


The proposal to outlaw 80 per 
cent of handguns will be one of 
the most fiercely fought Bills in 
the coming months after the 
Government refosed yesterday 
to cave in to pressure for an all- 
out ban on pistols. 

The Firearms Amendment BDl, 
which was the Government's re- 
sponse to the Dunblane mas- 
sacre, would outlaw all 
handguns above .22 calibre, 
and confine the use of the re- 
maining, less powerful pistols to 
gun dubs, which would be oblig- 
ed to take the moa stringent se- 
curity precautions. 

Support for the Bill is on a 
knife edge, with the Govern- 
ment virtuallyceitain to impose 
a three line whip to bring dis- 
sident backbenchers onside. 
However Labour will put down 
amendments calling for a total 
ban for handguns and will cam- 
paign for a free vote on what 
they insist must be an isue of 
conscience. The liberal De- 
mocrats will support them, and 
wi& four They MPS, David Mel- 


lor, Hugh Dykes, "ferry Dicks, 

itHuf 


r 


and Robert Hughes, having in- 
dicated their support for an out- 
right ban, it may be left up to 
the nine Ulster Unionist MPs 
to cast the deciding votes. 

The Rev Martin Smyth, the 
chief whip of the Ulster Union- 
ists, refused yesterday to be 
drawn on whether they would 
back the Government, while he 
said they were not convinced of 
the case for a total ban on hand- 
guns, he expressed concern that 
terrorists could start targeting 
gun dubs if weapons were 
stored on the premises. 

The Government's Bill wfll 
result in the destruction of 
around 160,000 of the 200^)00- 
odd handguns currently in cir- 
culation in England, Wales and 
Scotland. 

There would also be tighter 
licensing procedures, stronger 
police powers to suspend or re- 
voke certificates, a ban on dum- 
dum ammunition, tighter mail 
order controls, and a require- 
ment for all handgun users to 
have certificates, and notify po- 
lice when they dispose of their 
weapons. Some professions, 

such as vets, will be allowed to 

keep more powerful guns. 

Parents and relatives of the 
16 children and teacher who 
were killed in Dunblane will be 
fighting for an all-out ban, while 

the shooting lobby is equally de- 
termined to oppose it. 


Ibny Blair, responding to 
the Queen's Speech, said 
Labour welcomed what bad 
been announced already on 
gun control 

But headded: “If we are ban- 
ning 160,000 Kandgiinc present- 
ly lawfully held, what is the case 
for leaving the remainizig 40,000 
at large?" 

Mr Blair said that if 22 
handguns could cause similar 
damage to that which was in- 
flicted at Dunblane, then it fol- 
lowed that all handguns should 
be banned. 

- "Let the 80% solution be- 
come the 100% solution and 
Parliament will have done the 
wfll of the people." 

John Major acknowledged 
differences in the Commons pn 
the Government’s proposals to 
reform the gun lam, but said 
there was an “overwhelming be>-. 
Kef”Thatnew kgjslarkm shohld 
be enacted as speedily as pos- - 
sible. 

Michael Forsyth, Seaetaiypf 
State for Scotland, added: *By 
any standards those people who 
wish to see handguns off our 
streets will wish to see this leg- 
islation on the statnte book as 
quickly as possible. 


isforParfiamentto^veitasI 
a ride as possible, and that de- 
pends on the Opposition. We 
will do our bit and whip it 



OTHER MEASURES 


Northern Ireland - Decom- 
missioning of Weapons 


Northern Ireland ministers de- 
nied they were holding back the 
legislation on decommissioning 
of IRA and Loyalist terrorist 
weapons. The Prime Minister 
told the Conservative confer- , 
encc the Government “will" 
introduce legislation but the 
Queen's Speech said the Gov- 
ernment would “stand readv" to 
introduce the Weapons ‘De- 
commissioning BDL 
It will implement Mitchell 
Commission report recom- 
mendations to give immunity to 
terrorists banding in weapons, j 
exempting them from forensic 
examination, and make inad- 
missable in court evidence ob- 
tained from decommissioning. 
The Bill will be published in 
draft form, but it remained un- 
clear when it would be enacted. 
Ministers are wailing for move- 
ment in the cross-party talks, but 
the Unionists are keen to see 
legislation on the statute book 
as evidence that the Govern- 
ment will insist on the IRA de- 
commissioning its weapons. 


Civil Procedure Bill and Com- 
monhold Bill 


The most radical attempt to rid 
the civil-justice system of ex- 
cessive costs and delays wfll get 
the go-ahead in a paving Bill to 



through the House.” 


The Queen and the Prince of Wales making their way into the Palace of Westminster yesterday 


PhotographrFtt 



changes to the legal-aid scheme, 
which have provoked wide- 
spread criticism, never stood 
much of a thance nf making this 
autumn's Queen’s Speech.Tbe 
planned Commonhold Bill, 
which would create a new form 
of freehold ownership for own- 
ers of fiats, secured mention in 
the speech and would be pop- 
ular across the political spec- 
trum. But the measure will only 
be introduced if “if time aDows" 
and therefore may not make it 
onto the statute book.” 


Merchant shipping and mar- 
itime safety 


Patricia Wynn Davies 
mi Ben 


mid Jason 


inetto 
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CRIME AND POLICE 


Michael Howard has savagely 
shorn his “law and order” pro? 
gramme of a range of additional 
measures in a bid to force 
through his plans far longer 
prison terms for serious orper- 
sistent offenders. 

The Home Secretary wants 
the Gime (Sente nces) Bill, to 
be published tomorrow, to have 
cleared all its Commons and 
Lords’ stages by February so it 
can receive Royal Assent by 
Easter. Key measures in the sep- 
arate Police Bill are the creation 
of a new national crime squad 
«nd an agency to vet the crim- 


inal records of job applicants. 

ie Bill wfll conceo- 


The Crime Bill 
trate on the core issues of abol- 


/■ishing parole and automatic 

■ toTOrici&detem^ito^e sen- 
tences for second-time rapists 
or violent offenders and manda- 
tpty minimum sentences for 
ttace-cOHW^donwssticbur- 
gUrs and serious ding dealers. 

There wiB also be stricter su- 
perv^Cfaofsex offenders on re- 
lease* new powers for 
courtHlp fctipose community 
service or curfewordeis, becked 
by efectnmmtaggmg, instead of 
fines or as an alternative fb 
prison for fine defaulters. 

A series of farther possibili- 
ties that Mr Howard bad pub- 
licly paraded - including 
b anning under 18s from drink- 
ing in public places, “naming 


and shaming” jnvenfles in mag- 
istrates' courts, and a new sen- 
tence of deprivation of a driving 
licence - were all absent from 
yesterday’s speeda. 

The sentencing crackdown 


from the judkaaiy and a tun-scale 
cross-party rebellion is in 
prospect when the measure 
reaches tbe Lords. Paul Cavadi- 
nn, chairman nf theftpal Affair * 
Consortium said: “Mandatory 
sentences will do nothing to re- 
duce crime but a great deal to 
produce serious injustice. Au- 
tomatic sentences for serious vi- 
olent and sexual offenders will 
lead to fewer guilty pleas, greater 
distress to victims who have to 
give evidence, more plea-bar- 
gaining and more wrongful ac- 
quittals of dangerous offenders. 


This will reduce rather than in- 
crease public safety.” 

Penal campaigners have 
warned that the measures 
would see the record prison 
population of more than 57.000 
soaring by at least another 
10,000, at a cost of hundreds of 
millions of pounds. 

Tire crunch issue, however, is 
the attitude of Labour in the 
Commons. The Government 
hopes to trap the party into a 
position of appearing “soft" on 


serious crime. A key issue will 
eBuh 


be how closely the Bm will seek 
to define the “exceptional cir- 
cumstances” when the manda- 
tory sentences would not apply. 

North of the border, the 
Crime and Punishment (Scot- 
land) BSD will omit the manda- 
tory minimum sentence for 


domestic burglars, though a 
seven-year minim mn is pro- 
posed for traffickers in Class A 
drugs. The omission, Michael 
Forsyth, the Scottish Secretary 
said, was due to a downward 
trend in burglaries. In addition, 
some repeat burglars can be 
smtfcs-t^ at the Scottish High 
Court, where they are already 
at risk of a life sentence. 

The National Crime Squad 
proposed in the Police Bill will 
have two wings. An operatiocal 
one will be made up of the ex- 
isting six regional crime squads 
who will support police forces 
in die investigation of serious 
crime. The intelligence-gather- 
ing role will be carried out by 
the National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Service. 

New legislation will also al- 


low police officers legally to 
break into homes, search them, 
copry documents, and plant lis- 
tening devices and cameras. 

The Bill also proposes the 
creation of a Criminal Records 
Agency for England and Wales. 
The agency would be able to 
charge private companies and 
individuals for checks on po- 
tential employees. 

There would be three types 
of checks: a criminal conviction 
certificate which would coo- 
tain information of current con- 
victions; a “full” check for jobs 
such as teaching, lawyers, heath- 
care. which would include de- 
tails of cautions and spent 
convictions; and “enhanced" 
checks for those seeking work 
with children or in the gaming, 
betting and lottery business. 


Laws for tougher controls on 
foreign-registered ships follow 
the wreck of the Brner, which 
caused one of the nation's 
biggest oil spills. The merchant 
shipping and maritime safety bin 
would allow the Government to 
charge shipowners for emer- 
gency pollution control work if 
a vessel began to spill its load, 
and also to charge for safely in- 
spections of their vessels in 
British ports. The legislation 
would also enable the Govern- 
ment to insist that owners all 


had third party insurance. 

The Heritage Lottery Fond Bill 
to be introduced by Virginia 
Bottomley, the National Her- 
itage Secretary could be con- 
troversial because it will allow 
grants for stately homes where 
the owners allow access to the 
public. 





cure 

the trouble on our streets ? 


£ The judge lies ... The sentence 
must be the sentence. End of story? 


Fran Abrams 

Education Correspondent 


When Philip Lawrence 
being stabbed to death outside 
l.-TT— L T nnrlnn school last 


bemgstawca w 

his north London school last 
December, fellow headteacher 
Michael Mariand wastxymgto 
■nrnteci one of his own pupils 


protect one of his own pup^s 
from a gang just a short dis- 



in Mama vaie, ‘V TlZk, 

into school security, cksety 
followed -by a second fflvesp 
ration into school chsaplme- 
wbieb brought about 
>nrM-in vesierdays Queens 



Michael Mariand: Spot 
problem puptfs early, at 


racial issues and there is the is- 
^ ipnfhn wwe bring np boys, wfao 
cause most of the trouble- These 



in an education bilL he admits. 
“When thenasoa looks back 

OTtbe Nineties in 40 years' time 


they will say we have brought 
up an unemployable sectionof 
the community because of our 
failure, to care,” 1 he says. 

frtsde his 2,000-pupil school 

disdptme is under control - it 
was recently praised by Ofsted 
inspectors. But the measures 

Lastyear North Westminster 
Community School had per- 
manently to exclude 15 pupils, 
almost none of whom found 
tbeirwi^bBdfc into mainstream 
education. Thenew rules would 
aflowsdtoofetoiqertpupfiswho 
had' been excluded twice, but 
they would also force local au- 
thQBBe& to publish plans for 
dealing with them. Mr Madand 
says tins must mean a dramatic 
increase inthft number of places 
in special schools and units, 
i cancostseveral thousand 
pounds per child per year. 

He believes that 4 per cent 
of pupils -280,000 -need spe- 


: there are 
fewer than 100,000 and the 
numbers are being reduced. 

However, Mr Mariand ap- 
proves of behaviour contracts, 
and already asks parents to 
pledge that they will not allow 


Louise Jury 


to school. The abolition of the 
requirement for parental con- 
sent for detentions is neither 
tore nor there, he says. Only 
once has he met a parent who 
ritinsed to let a child be kept in. 

But what be really needs, he 
says, is more money to help dif- 
ficult pupils and a “behaviour 
recovery” programme like one 
; now in use in New Zealand. 
Problem pupils can be spotted 
at the age of five, he says, and 
they need intensive help to 
learn appropriate behaviour. 

- • “Overall I think this is agood 
tha®. KI were writing a report, 
1 would say tiie government has 
done fairly well but could still 
do better, he concludes. 


The Crime Bill was empty 
words designed with an efcctwn 
in mind, according to one vic- 
tim of crime last night 

Mark Manwaring, whose sis- 
ter, Alison, and father, 
Matthew, were znurderedfora 
£7,750 car in Barking, Essex, 

measure ddnot go far enough 
towards ensiring the safety of 
the public, although they were 
a step in the rttht direction. 

While the Crime Bill pro- 
poses moves to match the sen- 
tence prisoners serve more 
dosefy to die sentence imposed 
by the court, Flight Lieutenant 
Manwaring, 31, a flight navi- 
gator in the Royal Air Race, 
wants a harder fine taken. 

“When you think about it, 
the only person allowed to lie 
in court is the judge in sen- 
tencing somebody. When he 
say s 10 years he's telling a lie 



Rt It Manwaring: Tougher 
measures for public safety 


to appease everybody. Ten 
years for a rape sounds pretty 
good but if he said four years 
[which could be the true figure] 
there would be public out- 
rage.” Fit Lt Manwaring said. 

“The sentence should be 


the sentence. End of story. 
Like everything the Govern- 
ment does, it's never the best 
option but this is something to 
keep people quiet and make 
them think this is the party of 
law and order." 

He accused the Government 
of “empty words”, and said: 
Tm not going to jump with joy 
over this thing." 

He approved of the intro- 
duction of automatic life sen- 
tences for those convicted of a 
second serious violent or sex- 
ual offence and of minimum 
sentences for persistent do- 
mestic burglars and drug deal- 
ers. “Thar’s very good. In the 
United States they have some- 
time called three strikes where 
if somebody commits a third se- 
rious crime there's an auto- 
matic life sentence,” he said. 

“If somebody is constantly 
being sentenced for violent 
crimes they need to be re- 
moved from circulation. While 


people are inside, they're 
not doing damage to children 
and the good citizens of the 
country. 

“You've got to give the pub- 
lic the benefit of the doubt, not 
the prisoner. But the average 
life sentence is only 12 years so 
life should mean fife.” 

Fit Lt Manwaring said he was 
sympathetic to those who ar- 
gued that education and tack- 


cut crime but that was a long- 
term solution. In the meantime, 
the public bad to be protected 
and justice done. 

Tm not a politician. 1 tike 
to listen to them and put a 
common-sense perspective. 
What you need is justice being 
seen to be done so, perhaps, 
you can put the seal on a ter- 
rible ordeal and put it behind 
you. if justice hasn’t been done 
it is like an open wound that 
you carry around with you for 
the rest of your life.” 
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from Southampton to Porto m Portugal on Saturday on the first leg of the event, which is backed by the United Nations as part of its Sports Against Drugs campaign ; 


Clanda Cooper 

New research suggests that 

smokers’ perennial claim that 
lighting up a cigarette helps 
them concentrate could actually 
be true after scientists found 
nicotine can enhance the 
memory by boosting the trans- 
mission ot nerve impulses. 

The research published today 

in the journal Nature was car- 
ped out in the United Stales and 
was partly funded by the 
Smokeless Ibbacco Research 
Council, a Lobby group funded 
by the tobacco industry. 

As a highly addictive drug, 
nicotine is normally seen neg- 
atively as the substance that gets 

people hooked on tobacco. Bui 
it has born known for a long 
time that nicotine can improve 
and the 
drug also been linked to 
arousal, attention and rapid 
information processing. The 
g also affects both working 
. long-term memory in ways 
that can cause craving years af- 
ter the person has given up 
smoking. 

- In Nature, a group of US sci- 
entists offers an explanation for 
these effects. Research done at 
Baylor College of Medicine, 
Houston, Hams suggests that 
nicotine increases the trans- 
mission of nerve impulses in die 

part of the brain involved in 
learning and memory. It ap- 
pears to do this by mimicking 
the effect of a neurotransmit- 
ter called acetylcholine, which 


stimulates the release of other 
chemicals enabling nervo cells 
to communicate. 

The group worked w ith rat 
brains to simulate the process 
of smoking o cigarette - during 
which nicotine reaches the bram 
10 seconds after taking a puff. 
They found that when nicotine 
was ’detected in arterial blood 
during smoking, there were 
also rased levels of a molecule 
called glutamate, which stimu- 
lates nerve-cell activity. 

The findings have relevance 
to Alzheimer’s disease, in which 
a loss of acetylcholine may help 
explain the poor memory of sut* 
ferere. It has long been recog- 
nised that forms ordemcnlia ore 
less common in smokers and by 
developing drugs which have a 
similar effect to nicotine, it 
may be possible to exploit these 
useful effects without the risks 
of smoking. 

It is not the nicotine, but the 
tars and carbon monoxide 
among more than 3.1XX) com- 
ponents of tobacco smoke that 
are linked with lung cancer 
and heart disease resfwctively. 

However, a spokeswoman for 
Action on Smoking and Health 
(ASH) said: ‘Any research which 
is funded by the tobacco indus- 
try we would be waiy ot Nico- 
tine can have a beneficial effect 
but we do think that more re- 
search should be carried out. W? 
worry that the industry will use 
the research to promote their 
products and not distinguish 
between nicotine and tobacco." 
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archy and mehitabel: 
the crippled cockroach 

'By Don Marquis 

well boss i 
think i will start a 
cafe of my own I have a 
lot of playmates who 
are familiar with the res 
taurant business in its most 
occult phases and i 
could depend upon them for 
attendance if not for col 
lections i shall call it the 
crippled cockroach and the 
motto shall be drop in bays the 
onion soup is fine the 
management will keep an eye 
on the hats and coats but 
refuses to be responsible 
for the food served this 
restaurant of mine will 
be different yours till 
they find a diet 
cure for the tropic 
of cancer 

archy 



, gathered 
in a Brook- 


of his manuscripts and scrapbooks were .™ 
together, locked in a steamer trunk, and storeu m • umuK- 
fr p war ehouse. Among those papers were Ete rally hundreds 
archy and mehitabel stories. 1 crammed the archive and made 
trus lucky discovery: a great number of these “lost” tales of 
archy and mehitabel had never before been published in a 
collection. They will make you smile, but be warned - they 
win also make you tbrnb- 
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The Christmas number one 
chart sjngle has always con- 
Jounded'musical teste. Neither 
Uwe Dunn warbling ‘Chnndad’ 
nor Benny Hill red ting *Emie ; 
(he drqye the fastest mBlr van 
m the west) would have them 
□anongin the chibs at any oth- 
er season. 

_ But Christmas brings out a 
different class of record buyer 
and a different class of record. 
Never more so than this year. 

The names being touted for 
the 19?6 Christmas number 
one include some of the young- 
est contenders - the brothers 
mid sisters of the Dunblane vic- 
tims — against unquestionably 
the oldest, 90-year-old novelist 
Catherine Cookson singing ‘My 
Way’ and ‘Danny Boy*. 

Eve qiin the name of season- 
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Top of the pops: Catherine Cookson (left) singing ‘My Way' at 50/1, Boyxone (centre) at 6/1 and favourites, the Spice Girls, at 11/8 are in the running for foe top tingle spot 


tarn, tq issue an audio cassette 
of its .‘best-selling romantic 
writer singing some best-selling 
standards. But William Hit! 
Bookmakers said yesterday that 
the venerable Miss Cookson 


had entered the betting admit- 
tedly at a modest 50 to 1, to be 
number one at Christinas, 

The moving tribute by the 
Dunblane children in winch 
they sing Bob Dylan’s ‘Knock- 
ing On Heaven’s Door* does 
not actually feature in the bet- 


Judges 

slash cash 
for injury 
victims 


.1*) \ 
i '■ 


Three large damages awards for 
personal injuries were slashed 
by up to a third today when the-' 
Court of Appeal rated against 
a new and more generous ap- 
proach to the calculation of 
compensation. 

The reductions follow suc- 
cessful appeals by the defence 
insurers m each case. 

Thelma Wells, 60, who was 
awarded £1 .619m for injuries re- 
ceived in a car crash saw her 
damages reduced by £532,000. 
She has permanent brain dam- 
age. . • 

James Thomas, 7, who suf- 
fered cerebral palsy at birth du e 
to a hospital blunder, had his 
award of £L285m against 
Brighton Health Authority cut 
by about £300,000- 

Kelvin Page, a steelworker, 
lost £280,000 of £906,000 dam- 
ages against Sheemess Steel for 
the brain damage be suffered 
when he was speared by a hot 
metal bar. 

The Hig h Court judges who 
made the awards fixed higher 
than normal sums for future 
losses and expenses after ac- 
cepting evidence that die only 
safe way of investing the mon- 
ey would be to put it in low risk 
index linked government secu- 
rities, which earn only 3 per cent 
a year. Normally awards are 
based. on a 4.5 per cent return 
from equities and gOts. 

The, three awards followed 


- recommendations from a worfc- 
ing party which were adopted in 
a Law Commission, report but 
arenot law. 

Lords Justices Hirst, AuM 
and Thorpe, ruled thet&eorig- , 
inal guidelines rimuMstiD be fM- 
lowedlt was not for the courts' 
of their own volition, to adopt 
a mw practice. Lawyers for the 
three victims are to seek leave 
to appeal to the House of 
Lords. 

Mr Page's solicitor Paul Kit- 
son said: ihe judgment means 
plaintiffs wiD have to continue 
to gamble their awards on the 
stock market in order to ensure 
a sufficient income for rite rest 
of their lives. .1 

"The original award to Mr 
Page reflected the seriousness 
of his injuries and bis substan- 
tial care costs. . 

“The rejection by the Court 
of Appeal of the trial judge’s 
more generous approach is a 
blow, not only to Mr Page, but 
tovkiims of accidents in the fu- 
ture.” 

James Thomas's legal team 
said the dedricn would have se- 
rious consequences for him 
and his family,.-. 

The damages for the negli- 
gent treatment which injured 
him would now be insufficient 
to guarantee the level of care 
which had been pfemned for his 
future. He has a normal life ex- 
pen tancy. 


Midweek lottery 
dismays critics 


Critics have reacted with dismay 

to the decision to create a sec- 
ond National Lottery draw with 
an estimated jackpot of £4m. 

Anti-gaming bodies and the 
gambling industry were united 
with Church leaders in c ou - 


good causes, which is our pri- 


to go ahead with the Wednes- 
day drwv. It is likely to begin m 
the New Year and will have the 
same fcrnai of ** numbers 

firm 4w»flsas the present Sat- 

urday gsme. . 

Announcing tiiemove, the 
lottery fogulator Peter Pav* 
said: “It’s a natural and tmiety 
development in the hfe ofour 

^O^S'^tOthe 
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. However, cntics were angry 
about the move which they said 
had oometoo soon after t bees- 
tabhahme ot of the m ain draw 
nearly two years ago and the ini- 
xiatteiri of scratchtiards. 

A spokesman for Gamblers’ 
Anonymous said the move was 
a second nail in die coffin for a 
nation of gamblers. “The only 
way Camelot can make more 
money is if ordmmy people lose 
more money. People do spend 
a lot more money man they can 
afford on the lottery. - 

William HSfl, the bookmak- 
ers, said the move was tmwel- 

conxwbileaspGkesnanfarthe 
Church of England, which has 
consistently argued that the 
lottery offers false hope and en- 
courages greed/.said, there 
should be an “mdbpendfint re- . 
view of the whole operation". 

Mr Davis safopteye»wilfbe ; 

able to buy tickets for either 

draw -Wednesday or Saturday 
- not just the next otie due, as | 
•he operators Camelot wanted. : 

Camekx said ti» Wednesday 
jackpot would be £4m and Sat- 
urday’s £8m. The increase in 
sales wiB keep Camelot on 

course for £32bn total sales by 
the Md of its sevenryear licence 

period. - 


ting produced yesterday by 
WilHatn Hill. • 

Spokesman Gary Barton 
said: “Tins is a light-hearted 
market and this is not a light- 
hearted' subject We aD hope it 
will be number one, but we are 
not takmg bets an it. If it is num- 


ber one, we will pay out on the 
number two.” 

Meanwhile, the betting fav- 
ourite to be die Christinas num- 
ber one, or even number two, 
are the fashionable Spice Girls 
(a bot 11# favourite). There fol- 
lows the whole seasonal range. 


from, the presumably pre-natal 
croonings of Madonna (5/2 sec- 
ond favourite) through teeny 
hop idols fioyzone (6/1) and El- 
ton John duettingwith Luciano 
Pavarotti (10/1), to a little-fan- 
cied Michael Jackson (16/1) 

and th<*- gt ftmany yrtimg .Sninm 


(16/1), and, to show that any- 
thtngrs possible at Christmas, 
even die Sex Pistols at 33/1- 
More than 30 acts feature is 
the W illiam BSD betting, but 
Richard Paris, Capital Radio 
group programme director se- 
lected Robson & Jerome and 


the Spice Girls as the acts most 
likely to succeed. “There are 
some big contenders and 
there's going to be even more 
jostling this year,” he said. 

Far those ^ who want to bet on 
seasonal schmalz, but don’t 
fancy Catherine Cookson, Sir 


All-time Top 10 


1 ’Do Ttrey Know VCs 
Christmas?’ 

Band Aid, 1984 .. 

2 ‘Maiyfe Boy Child/ - 
Oh My Lord’ 

Boney.M, 1978 

3 'Last Christmas' 

Whamf 1984 
4‘MenyXmas . 
Eveiybody 
Slade, 1973 

5 'Maiyfc Boy Child' 

Harry Betafonte, 1957 

6 ’White Christmas’ 

Bing Crosby, 1977 

7 ’Misletoo and Wine' 

CIHT Richard, 1988 

8 -When A Child is Bom’ 
Johnny Mathis, 1976 

9 ‘Happy Xmas 
(War is over).’ 

John Lennon, 1980 

10 ‘Lontiy This Christmas’ 
Mud, 1974 


Taken From The Top 10 of 
Music (Headline, 1993) 


Qiff Richard's bid for a fourth 
Christmas number one (with the 
single ‘Be With Me'), is, sur- 
prisingly, a 50/1 long shot - the 
first time in bis career that Sir 
Cliff has been judged about as 
likely as Catherine Cookson to 
top the charts. 
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Banned 
for a debt 
of £32,000. 
But he 

didn’t owe 
a penny 


Glenda Cooper 


Jaz Stichaw could not believe bis 
eyes. He had been turned down 
for a Bardaycard because be 
was £32,000 m the red. 

But Mr Stichaw had never 
once been in debt, A 32-year- 
old lawyer he had always been 
careful with his finances. Bar- 
daycard bad been informed 
that this was his financial status 
by the credit-reference agency 
Equifax and had tamed down 
his application accordingly. 

As a lawyer, Mr Stichaw 
knew what action to take, de- 
riding to sue Equifax, eventu- 
ally settling out of court But for 
other people the way forward 
may not be so clear. 

Credit-reference agencies 
have claimed that the mistakes 
they make account for less than 
1 per cent But the Data Pro- 
tection Registrar is now con- 
sidering investigating the 
accuracy of credit-reference 
agencies after a survey which 
suggested that errors on people's 
files may be far more common 
than previously thought. 

Each week, nearly 400,000 
people apply for credit - 
whether it is setting up a bank 
account, applying Tor a store- 
card or getting an interest-free 
loan on a car. Credit-reference 
files provide a snapshot of how 
a person manages their fi- 


nances. Negative information 
about defaults of county court 
judgments for non-payment of 
debts stays on your record for 
six years and can lead to peo- 
ple being turned down. 

There are three credit-ref- 
erence agencies in Britain - 
Equifax, CCN and CDMS. Be- 
tween them they bold 135 mil- 
lion files containing electoral roll 
information, public record in- 
formation and information sup- 
plied by lenders. 

A survey for tonight's edition 
of the Channel 4 programme. 
Dash, found that a third of peo- 
ple had some sort of mistake on 
their files. Some were minor 
ones which could lead to con- 
fusion but others were serious 
which could lead to people be- 
ing wrongly refused credit 

Of the 30 people who sent oft 
for their files, 1 j people found 
emus. These included mistak- 
enly attributed court judgments, 
factual errors concerning mort- 
gages and wroag residents at the 
wrong address. 

More serious situations can 
result as Mr Stichaw found 
some time ago when his appli- 
cation for Bardaycard was 
turned down. “I was complete- 
ly disgusted that Equifax had 
passed such information to Bar- 
elaycard because it was wrong 
and highly offensive," he saicL 
“Equifax had told Bardaycard 




lamas Cusfck 


Would you crerfit it? Jaz Stichaw; who was refused a Bardaycard because of false inf or m ation Photograph: Joan Russell 


that I had over £32,000 worth 
of debt and I was completely 
horrified because I'm careful 
about finances and I certainly 
had no debts. 

“As a lawyer I recognised that 
that was slanderous. And be- 
cause of that I issued a high 
court wit." The case was even- 
tually settled out of court 

David Smith of the Data 
Protection Office said: “It’s a 
slur on their character, they 


can’t understand why it has 
happened. It' s because of some 
personal information they have 
no control over. We get people 
phoning our office in tears 
about these derisions _ they re- 
ally are important to people." 

He said that the ombudsman 
was considering a feasibility 
study to look into the amount 
of errors creeping utto files. “At 
" dewhp 
iknow 


UUW iUVl 

present, we only see people 
complain - these people 1 


they have a problem," he said. 
-But others may not know if 
there are' problems. If you ap- 
ply for credit and get it you may 
be quite happy but it doesn’t 
mean the information on your 
file is necessarily right, and it 
could affect you in future ^p-.- 
plications... ■■ 

.. “There’s a lot more 
reference agencies caul 
ensure the information is 
Kevin Still, group m 



director for Equifax said: The 
majority of errors occur in tb e 
information supplied to us, 
such as county court judgments 
or information supplied by the 
lenders themselves. 

“We get 1,300 requests a day 
of which 20 per cent resqltjn 
queries. Of those, seven^re 
■qmrcdetailed investigate” - ■* 
. ir is in the order of one^ 
three need some change be- 
eause there is amaterial error.” 


British Airways is on course to 
abolish turner tickets on its do- 
mestic flights by next spring. In 
tine with', moves by interna- 
tional airlines worichvkhvBA 
bed eves the era of “tidoetless" 
air travel is about to taker off 
On BAIs Gatwick-to-Ab- 
erdeen route, ticketless trials 
have been in progress since 
August Passengers with band 
ba^age only dimply reserve 
-their seat by telephone using 
their credit card. At the airport 
they check in at a special desk 
bywqpingthrir card, and cboose 
then seat by touch-screen tech- 
nology. The only paper they 
handle rs their boarding card. 

- Passengers with luggage go 
through & same procedure, tat 
check in theft bags normally and 
also receive a boarding card. 

BA sadyesteeday that tbe sys- 
tem had so far proved swifter 
and simpler than the old-fash-' 
ioned ticket system, if an ex- 
tend of the trial to some travel 
agents proves successful, they 
“nope to have a tickedess do- 
mestic servicer by next spring”. 

- British Airways currently 
deals with 5£ million passengers 
annually wijlsT I nite rt Kingfku n 

internal routes. With the In- 
ternational Air Hansport Au- 
thority (IAEA) claiming that 
processing paper tickets costs 
around £5 per ticket against only 
£1 for an electronic ticket, the 
potential savings - which could 
be passed on to passengera - are 
substantial 

Dkchingpaper and replacing 
it with electronic technology is 
now being tested by the world's 
leading amines. Pasport and im- 
migration checks at airports are 
also likely to be speeded up by 
electronic checks as akfinesand 
airport authorities introduce 
“smart-card” technology. 

According to the IAIA, paper 
ticketing will soon be a thing of 
the past, with “intelligent" tick- 
eting likely to be fhe.norm.by 
2005. IAIX ik curreatiylobknig 
ju^afc hqyeit ^anmjax^cpjuiden-. 

die latter,- " . ‘ ' 

In theDmted States^ Dinted 


Airlines has so far introduced 
electronic ticketing on 40 per 
cent of its domestic seevkss, us- 
ing similar procedures to BA. 

IBM, the computer giant 
whose early basmess included 
manufacturing machines that 
processed immigrants at DS 
ports, has gone hack to its roots 
with newly developed “smart- 
card” technology that is being 
tested at Bermuda’s interna- 
tional airport. The “fastgate” 
immigration card is designed to 
put an end to long passport 
queues for arrivals from in- 
ternational flights. 

Essentially involving an elec- 
tronic passport, passengers ap- 
ply to encode their passport 
details and the unique pattern 
of their own handprint, on a 
form of frequent flyer card, 
similar to a credit card. 

At the airport, passengers 
simply swipe the card through 
the digital passport desk, place 
their band on an identification 
screen, and are informed 
whether they pass or not. IBM 
is confident that the system 
can be in worldwide use with- 
in five years. Bermuda airport, 
which handles half a mfflwn pas- 
sengers each year, will test the 
new technology next year. 

If successful the Bermuda 
test will need to be expanded, 
with the “fastgate" process be- 
ing tested out at one of the bri- 
er international airports. It is 
understood that IBM has al- 
ready held initial discussions 
with the airport authorities at 
London Heathrow and at 
Frankfurt airport in Germany. 
■ The Advertising Standards 
Authority for Ireland has upheld 
complaints by the Internation- 
al Federation of Airline Pilots' 
Associations and the Irish Air- 
line Pilots’ Association against 
an airline for making a joke out 
of last August’s Sudan Airways' 
hijacking at Stansted airport in 
Essex. A Ryanair advertisement 
showed a photograph of the hi- 
jacked! jet and said: Tfs amaz- 
ing what lengths people will go 
^.f^d ieaf ffit ffi^Ryanair.” 

the “light-hearted” advertise- 
ment would'not be repeated. 
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BUYING 

COMPAQ COMPUTERS 
WITH HUGE SAVINGS 
COULDN’T BE EASIER. 
WE’VE EVEN RINGED THE 
NUMBER FOR YOU. 



P&P. one ot the UK's leading 
suppliers of IT solutions to business, 
was appointed a Compaq reseller in 
April 1984, during Compaq's first 
month of trading in the UK, Over these 



12 years P&P has grown into one of 
Compaq’s largest System Resellers with 
capabilities that cover the entire range 
of Compaq's products, from PCs and 
Portables to servers and networking. 
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To you 

it’s a free 
for life 
credit 
card 


To thousands of children worldwide, it’s a lifeline 


The Save the Children VIsa-criti? is a simple yet effective 

way to raise money to give children the chance of a better 

future at no extra cost to yourse/f. 

* Every time someone opens an account,The Co-operative 
Bank donates £5 to Save the Children. That’s enough to 
feed a malnourished child in Bangladesh for almost a month. 

■ For every £ 1 00 spent using the card and every £100 
tra ns ferred to the.tard, Save- the Children receives a further 
25p donation for its work with children in die UK and 
overseas. 

As a cardholder, you will benefit from : . 

* A guarantee that you will never be charged an annual fee 
for the rest of your life. 

* The opportunity to transfer the balance from any existing 
credit card you hold and pay It off at a prefere n tial rare 
of interest - IX per month, 1X6% APR (variable). 

The Co-operative Bank will also match your highest existing 
credit Km it. 

■ A card that is welcome at over 12 million outlets worldwide, 
offers savings of up to I5X on holidays and up to £25,000 
free travel acridant insurance. 

To find out mare, return the coupon or call free on: 

0800 002 006 

When the operator asks, please quote reference 603 
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Cover-up 
kept files 
from jails 
watchdog 



r; 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

Vital files on inmates were 
deliberately withheld from the 
jails ombudsman by Prison Ser- 
vice staff who in one case lied 
about the involvement of the 
Home Secretary, according to 
a report published yesterday. 

The newly appointed Prison 
Ombudsman, Sir Peter Wood- 
head, details in his first report 
an internal battle he has waged 
with sections of the Prison Ser- 
vice to obtain information 
about some of the complaints 
made by inmates. 

His report covers the 14 
months up to the end of 1995 
and involves the investigation of 
424 grievances. 

He said that he investigated 
a complaint made by a prison- 
er that a decision which con- 
cerned him bad beea taken on 
political grounds. Sir Peter’s re- 
ort said: "This was repeated- 
deni ed by the Prison Service. 
My investigations revealed the 
existence of a memo from a 
senior Prison Service official 
which confirmed that political 
considerations had come into 
the decision." . 

He also said that records 
about security incidents “are all 
too frequently sketchy and lack- 
ing in detail. Some are un- 
signed, others are undated, and 
few make clear the nature and 
reliability of the source”. 

Sections of the service re- 
moved documents from files 
and refused to provide infor- 
mation which involved advice to 
ministers, arguing it was oulside 
the ombudsman's remit. 

Sir Peter said: “However, 
staff in some sections in Prison 
Service headquarters have 
occasionally gone further by 
refusing to supply the file and 
copying to me only those 
documents from it which they 
regarded as relevant to the 
investigation.” He added that 
some of the co-operation was 


“tardy 77 and in nearly a tenth of 
cases the papers take more 
than a month to arrive. 

The row lead earlier this 
year to Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, imposing 
restraints on Sir rater’s powers 
to investigate inmates’ griev- 
ances: they restrict his access to 
documents making him depen- 
dent on what the Prison Service 
chooses to hand over and it re- 
moves his right to investigate or 
even check any decisions by 
ministers or advice to ministers. 

Sir Peter said yesterday that 
he bad considered resigning 
but decided be still had an im- 
portant job and that the polit- 
ical decision only involved some 
6 per cent of the complaints. 

However he added yesterday: 
"There are certainly parts of the 
Prison Service who are still not 
being as co-operative as I would 
wish them to be. It’s certainly 
part of the culture. 2 don't 
know whether it is because 
they are trying to hide some- 
thing,' 7 

Sir Peter, the first occupant 
of a post recommended by 
Lord Woolfs inquiry into the 
1990 Strangeways riots in Man- 
chester, received more than 
2,000 complaints in the first 14 
months. Of these 424 were ac- 
cepted for investigation, 44 per 
cent being upheld. Ninety per 
cent of the Ombudsman's rec- 
ommendations were accepted 
by the Prison Service. Most 
complaints were about disci- 
plinary adjudication’s, trans- 
fers to other types of jails, 
handling of private property, 
and security grading. 

Sir Peter did, however, praise 
the way the Prison Service dealt 
with the majority of complaints 
and said there were many ex- 
amples of positive relationships 
between staff and prisoners. 

Richard Tilt, the director- 
general of the Prison Service, 
said yesterday that Sir Peter had 
a vital role to play. “Tm a great 
supporter of the ombudsman.” 


Trust ordains: let there be (low-ener 


i 



Switch in time: Martin Drury, director of the National Trust, installs a £13 low-energy fightbulb at folesden Lacey, a Trust property in Surrey yesterday Plwtograph: Tom 


Britain switches on 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 

The National Trust is to install 
more than 13,000 low-energy 
lightbulbs in its properties over 
the next few months, saving 
thousands of pounds on elec- 
tricity bills. 

As Martin Drury, director- 
general of the Thist, said yes- 
terday: “In energy-saving terms, 
the National Thist is probably 
best-known for keeping the 
blinds down and the beating low 
in its country houses.” 


The lightbulbs initiative is a 
more progressive approach and 
one which the Energy Saving 
Trust (EST) hopes will serve as 
an example to ordinary, as well 
as stately, home-owners. 

The £12 to £13 cost of an en- 
ergy-saving bulb is a deterrent, 
compared with 50p for a con- 
ventional 60-watt bulb. But 
EST estimates that domestic 
users would break even on cost 
after 12 months and then save 
£10 a year. 

Low-energy bulbs have a life 
of around 10,000 hours com- 


pared with L000 for a conven- 
tional bulb. 

Under the auspices of the 
ESX regional electricity com- 
panies are subsidising the bulk 
purchase of low-energy bulbs for 
the National Trust. Altogether, 
13,132 ordinary tungsten fila- 
ment bulbs will be replaced by 
compact fluorescent lamps. 

This “retro-fitting"” is ex- 
pected to save the charity 
£51,500 on the cost df Iiglit- 
bulbs and £102,400 a year in re- 
duced electricity bills. There is 
also a potential benefit for the 


wider environment. If the re- 
duced demand for electricity 
was reflected in power station 
output, there would be an an- 
nual saving in e missi ons of car- 
bon dioxide - the main global 
warming gas - of 850 tonnes: 

A system of energy audits for 
aS Trust properties has been ini- 
tiated and staff have been 
trained to be more energy con- 
scious. Energy-saving guide- 
lines have been drawn up for its 
historic houses, offices, holiday 
cottages and the ubiquitous 
shops and tea rooms. 


Mr Drury said the use of low- 
energy lightbulbs would enable 
funds to be released for essen- 
tial conservation work. 

The Trust began its efficien- 
cy the programme yesterday, 
with the installation of saver 
bulbs at Folesden Lacey, an cl- 
egpnt country house near Dork- 
ing, Surrey, which was once 
the home of Mrs Ronald 
Gnrolle, a well-known Edwar- 
dian hostess and hardly the 
sort of woman who would 
have to change her own light- 
bulbs. 


Local authorities, 

En^sh Heritage and 
the Coop Retail Society 
are among major 
organisations catching 
on to the benefits of the 
saver bulbs. On the 
domestic from, one in five 
of the country’s 
24.fi million households 
has at least one low-energy 
bulb, compared to 8 per 
cent in 1993. 
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Ort West Bank they bestow hero status on French President, but the reaction at home is cooler 
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a state for 




Patrick CocktMim 

Jerusalem 

Advocating a Palestinian state 
as the best way to achieve peace 
in th e Middle East, French 
President Jacques Chirac yes- 
terday became the first foreign 
leader to address the Palestin- 
ian legislature. The French 
leader’s visit to Israel and the 
autonomous Palestinian en- 
claves bas become politically 
highly charged since his verbal 
confrontation with Israeli se- 
curity men in the Old City of 
Jerusalem on Tuesday was 
shown on television screens 
across the Middle East. 

Greeted by crowds shouting 
“Vive La France" in Ramallah, 
the autonomous Palestinian en- 
clave 18 miles north of 
Jerusalem, Mr Chirac told the 
88 member P alestinian Leg- 
islative Council: “A Palestinian 
state is not in any way a danger 
to the security of anyone. On the 
contrary, a Palestinian state 
and comprehensive and just 
peace guarantees security for 
alL" Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
lsraellPnme Minister, and his 
government arc wholly opposed 
to ^Ipstinian statehood. 

The French President called 
for a greater French and Eu- 

ropea&role in the Middle East 

peace£talks in which the Unit- 
ed States has monopolised the 
role of medhttor. 

He said: “1 sahite the US role, 
but I see the peace process los- 
ing its breath because of the loss 
of trust I see the European and 
French role in building more 
trust.” 

Mr Chirac criticised changes 
being made an the ground in 
jerusalcm,suCh as Israel’s con- 
fiscation of land.and the de- 
molition of houses, as well as the 
economic closure imposed on 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

- All this will have delighted 
Yasser Arafat, the Palestinian 
lehder, though his strategy re- 


MaryDejevsky 

Parish , 

Jacques Chirac was all over the 
frontpages of France's nation- 
al newspapers yesterday, having 
beaded news bulletins through- 
out the previous evening with 
what wane described as “the ma- 
jor diplomatic incidents in 
Jerusalem" 1 . “Chirac wages his 
intifada," said the front-page 
headline on the left-of-centre 
Liberation, above a picture of 
the French president pusbiog Is- 
raeli security guards away. 

Others contented themselves 
with “Chirac’s fit of rage" and 
the satirical weekly, Le Canard 
Enchain d (which, by happy 
chance, appears on Wednes- 
days) offered: “Nervous diplo- 
macy, the mediator gets angy" 
and a crop of cartoons. One,’ 
depicting Mr Chirac and Mr 
Netanyahu side by side, had a 
bystander saying: “They’ll need 
a mediator just to get them to 
shake hands" . 

Aside from enjoying the dra- 
ma, however, the French media 
seemed reluctant to rake a 
stand one way or the other on 
Mr Chirac's demarche. 10 be 
sure, there had been diplomat- 
ic incidents, but both sides had 
decided the argument Should oe 
dosed, and most commentators 
respectfully followed suit. 

The “line", in so far as there 
was one, was expressed by pro- 
minent commentator, Aiarn 
Duhamel, speaking onuie ra- 

dio station, Europe 1. “The ex- 
planation for the incident m 
Jerusalem is much less Chirac s 
style J warmth, spontaneity, 
straight-talking and seeking 
contact with the people - than 
a basic tdifference of opinion. 

ThelsraeUsregardJencalemas 

their cental and ^cjr wvcr- 
eignty over it as indivisible. 

“Bnppcans in general, and 
France fn particular, do not ac- 
cept the annexation of the 
Arab part of 
don’t recognise ** 


now onriit^fv this difference. 

ThToSThinisof critiosm 
came, Sctably, but gentty. 
from the Jeft of 
Ubetadon^Ha papa’s foreign 


mains primarily to get as much 
American support as posable 
during the negotiations on the 
Israeli withdrawal from He- 
bron. 

The Israeli daily Haarvtz said 
yesterday that both the Israeli 
and Palestinian leaders, con- 
vinced that President Bill Clin- 
ton vnD win re-election, want to 
impress him with their flexibil- 
ity, but also “to appear to their 
public as diligent warriors bat- 
tling over the last detail. ” 

In the rest of the Middle East 
Mr Chirac's brief fracas in 
Jerusalem has won him wide- 
spread praise. The Syrian dai- 
ly Tishreen said: “Because 
Chirac came to the region to 
mge Israel’s rulers to adhere to 
the Jand-for-peace principle as 
the basis of die peace process, 
be was met with deliberate 
provocation by the Israeli 
leaders.” 

ffilfehran. Ah AkbarVelyati, 
the Foreign Minister, said: “The 
presence of Paris in the region 
indicates that the European 
Union has come to its senses 
and wants to play a role inde- 
pendent of the US.” 

France bas sought to hmii US 
predominance in the Middle 
East twice already this yean by 
questioning the continuation 
of sanctions against Iraq; and by 
carrying out an independent 
diplomatic role during Israel’s 
bombardment of Lebanon, the 
so-called Grapes of Wrath Op- 
eration, in April. 

In neither case were French 
initiatives productive, hi the two 
main conflicts in the Middle. 
East, the Arab-Israeli dispute 
and the cold war against Sad- 
dam Hussein and Iraq, the US 
remains the only foreign pow- 
er with real influence: 

As Mr Chirac flew to Gaza 
the US and Israeli officials said 
that an agreement is imminent 
over the redeployment of the Is- 
raeli army in Hebron, the Pales- 
tinian city of 100,000 in which 



Driving force: Jacques Chirac and Yasser Arafat leading a motorcade through Ramaltah yesterday Photograph: Reuters 


Katherine Butler 

Strasbourg 

and John Lichfield 

Defying Israeli and American 
sensitivities on an extended 
European role in the peace 
process, EU foreign ministers 
will try to overcome differ- 
ences on the question of a Eu- 
ropean envoy to the Middle 
East when they meet in Lux- 
embourg next Monday. 

The appointment was pro- 
posed by EU heads of govern- 
ment earlier this month but so 
far bas not materialised due to 
divisions over the mandate the 
envoy should be given. Irish For- 
eign Minister Dick Spring said 
in Strasbourg yesterday there 
was a clear desire for a more 
“hands on” role for the EU in 
the peace process, although he 
conceded that definitive agree- 
ment on neither the scope of the 
mandate nor the identity of the 
fixture envoy could be guaran- 
teed to emerge from Monday's 
meeting. 

Jacques Delors is among 
those who have been suggest- 
ed as a potential candidate for 
the post, but there is strong re- 
sistance among some member 
states to any appointee who 
might be seen as bringing along 
too much “political baggage”. 

The fear being voiced in oth- 
er capitals, however, is that the 
appointee will have to be a se- 
nior political personality rather 
than a career diplomat if the 
JEU’s emissary is to have any 
hope of exerting influence. 

Mr Spring denied there was 


competition between the EU 
and the US in a bid to shape the 
direction of the talks but he in- 
sisted Europe’s economic 
weight in the region could not 
be ignored. “The EU is the ma- 
jor trading partner for every 
country in the region and indeed 
is the biggest donor to the 
Palestinian authority”, he said. 
Europe's biggest political lever- 
age lies in the fact that it ac- 
counts for half of Israel’s 
foreign trade and 85 To of aid to 
the Palestinian people. 

One of the best ways of ad- 
vancing peace would be to guar- 
antee the economic 
regeneration of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. Mr Spring said. 
“I have to say 1 don’t see any 
other way of that happening 
without the active involvement 
- in cash terms or otherwise - of 
the European Union”, he 
added. 

Mr Spring, who visited the 
Middle East on the EU's behalf 
three weeks ago, played down 
the prospect of Israeli objections 
to the appointment of an envoy. 
He was also careful to stress dial 
the desire is not for an EU seat 
at the negotiating table, with 
Irish officials adding that the 
emphasis would be on ap- 
pointing a close observer of both 
the talks and the channelling of 
economic aid. 

The Foreign Secretary. Mal- 
colm Rffldnd, who is to visit Is- 
rael at the end of next week, said 
yesterday that the appointment 
of an EU envoy should not be 
ruled out. but warned against 
appointment “for its own sake”. 


live some 400 Jewish settlers. 
Martin Indyk, the American 
ambassador, said yesterday: 
“We are relatively dose to the 
end of these negotiations.” 
Israel said that delay on an 
agreement is because Mr Arafat 
is stalling for time- posably un- 
til after the US presidential 
election. 

The changes in the Hebron 
agreement made at the insis- 
tence of Mr Netanyahu appear 
largely cosmetic. The main 
Palestinian concessions were 
made last year when Mr Arafat 
agreed, in effect, to partition the 
aty with 20 per cent of it re- 
maining under Israeli control to 
protect the settlers. 

The main Israeli settlement 
at Kiryat Arba. with a popula- 
tion of 7,000, was never affect- 
ed by the interim agreement 
signed by the last Labour gov- 
ernment and now to be put into 
effect by Mr Netanyahu. 
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Jacques Chirac; His. unbridled 
outspokenness worries some 

affairs commentator, Jacques 

Amatric, asked whether, even if 

one believed that the a Pales- 
tinian state was desirable in the 
long term, it was “judicious” to 
propose one's own services as 
“mediator” -or, in Efys6e par- 
lance, “facilitator of peace”. 

A simil ar tone was adopted 
by the leader of the Socialist 
Party, Lionel Jospin, who ap- 
peared to question the wisdom 
of Mr Chirac's outburst, noting 
that “diplomacy is a difficult 
art”. Mr Jospin spent his eariy 
career in the foreign ministry. 

The wider public seemed al- 
most uninterested, preoccu- 
pied with matters closer to 

home, such as jobs, pay and 
strikes. The cheering from the 



Lionel Jospin: 

vMom of Rfr CM** s oufeun* 


home crowd that might once 
have accompanied a French 
? leader tin foreign trips now 
? seems muted, despite the high 
foreign polity pronte Mr Giirac 
bas adopted since his election. 

Even those taking note of Mr 
Chirac’s performance seemed 
nncertain which of two oppos- 
ing instincts to follow: one 
was to shout “hurrah'’ for a 
straight-talking, France-pro- 
intiting leader unafraid to take 
on braeSs, their security services 
and, indirectly, the Americans 
— even if his strongest words 
were uttered in the enemy's 
tongue, English. 

The other instinct, however, 
was to worry that Mr Chirac's 
unbridled outspokenness might 
be more of a liability than an as- 
set No media commentators 
were indelicate enough to enu- 
merate examples of Chiraquian 
diplomacy, but if they had, they 
might have indnded some of the 
following: 

His lambasting of The 
Netherlands* prime minister 
for running a “drugs state” at 
his first EU dinner at theEfys£e 
-last year; the timing of the nix- 
dear test announcement to co- 
incide with the anniversary of 
the .sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior, his accusation of 
“spinelessness” against other 
Western powers over Bosnia; his 
failure to warn the Germans 
. that he was ending military ser- 
vice in France, and his ridicul- 
ing of Italy’s determination to 
be among the first to join a sin- 
gle European currency. 

In each case, diplomats were 
left to sort out die mess. At the 
- Quai<fOisay,thexeissakItobe 
deep gloom. 

. Before Mr Chirac set off for 
tiie Middle East, one foreign 
ministry official was quoted as 
saying that “he was poorly pre- 
pared 5 * and that starting the tour 
m Damascus was calculated to 
“infuriate the Israelis and weak- 
en the resolve of moderate 
Arabs”. 

. *TYou can’t,” he reportedly 
said, ‘‘present tyourseff as As^ 
. saf sbest friend and then aspire 
to" play the role of mediator.” 

ffoaly Mr Chirac could have 
f or e seen what. would happen in 
Israel 
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Pakistan orders 
Taliban to end 
Kabul crackdown 



Caroline Lees 

Kabul 

The self-styled Islamic funda- 
mentalist government set up last 
month in Kabul by the Taliban 
militia has been told it has be- 
come on international laughing- 
stock by a Pakistani diplomat 
sent to advise the regime. 

Pictures of Taliban soldiers 
unravelling videotapes and 
smashing televisions on the 
streets of the Afghan capital 
have played into the Western 
media's hands and made the 
regime look ridiculous, the 
diplomat said. 

At a meeting last week with 
Taliban leaders, the envoy in- 
sisted that the movement 
should soften the hardline Is- 
lamic regime it imposed on the 
city if it wants to win interna- 
tional support. According to one 
source, the Taliban have been 
ordered to “drop the mullah act 
and behave in a more interna- 
tional manner”. 

Since it took over the city, the 
Thliban have issued a series of 
decrees which angered people 
in Kabul and outraged world 
Opinion. 

Women have been banned 
from working and girls from go- 
ing to school and university. 
Men have been ordered to 
grow beards and wear turbans. 
Western clothes have been out- 
lawed - even traffic police have 


been told to stop wearing ties, 
as they are considered “too 
English”. 

Details of last week’s secret 
meeting appear to confirm the 
dose working relationship be- 
tween Pakistan and tbeThuban. 
Despite denials, Pakistan has 
supported the Taliban move- 
ment since it started, providing 
weapons and financial backing. 
It is preparing to reopen its em- 
bassy in Kabul - diplomats 
have spent the past week 
searching for offices in the city. 

On Kabul streets there arc 
signs the Taliban have listened 
to the advice of their Pakistani 
advisers. Women, earlier or- 
dered to cover themselves from 
head to foot hi public and told 
they would be beaten if they left 
their homes without a male rel- 
ative, can be seen in the bazaar 
unaccompanied. 

Schoolgirls have been told 
they will be given automatic 
passes to this year's examina- 
tions without having to sit them. 
Female Western journalists, 
banned from Tahban press con- 
ferences at first, hove been giv- 
en access to leaders. 

An official said the recent 
softening of the Thliban had 
been noticeable, but admitted 
that the new administration 
faced a dilemma. 

“Some Taliban leaders know 
they have to win international 
approval but they cannot try loo 


hard or its fighters wifi think 
they are selling out to the West 
and abandoning the Islamic 
principles they have fought so 
hard for. The UN has said it wifi 
not recognise the new govern- 
ment because it wifi not allow 
women to work and girls to go 
to scfaooL The Taliban know that 
if they give in and allow girts 
back to school their fighters with 
desert them.” 

Yesterday Amir Motaqi, who 
is styled minister for culture and 
information, tried to please 
both sides. “We are not against 
the education of women and 
aids. We have stopped them 
from working and going to 
school because the circum- 
stances are not yet suitable for 
them to do so. It is not yet pos- 
sible to give Islami c education 
to women and children.” 

He acknowledged that the 
Taliban needed to win interna- 
tional recognition but said it 
would never compromise its 
Islamic principles. 

■ Thlk of a truce between the 
Taliban and former govern- 
ment forces seems to have been 
abandoned after both sides ad- 
mitted they could not agree on 
conditions. Abdul Rashid Dos- 
tam, the northern warlord, ap- 
peared to join forces with 
Ahmed Shah Massoud, the for- 
mer government’s military com- 
mander, in a big offensive 
against the Taliban. 


Suffer the children: A girl peers through 
which haive been told by the Taliban! to si 
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makeshift curtain in a Kabul hospital, 

egate males and females Photograph: AFP 


Fury over 
‘mongrel’ 
remark 


Sydney — Port Lincoln, one of 
Australia's most remote towns, 
has sprung to national attention 
over a row surrounding its may- 
or, Peter Davis, who yesterday 
refused to retract his description 
of the children of mixed-race 
couples as “m ongrels”, writes 
Robert Mhliken. 

Mr Davis’soutbuiai is the lat- 
est in the debate ovemonrwhite 
TTm^ igmtinn^ Abo riginal affairs 
andmolticoltmalisin, wfrich has 
swept Australia since the election 
last March of the conservative 
Liberal-National coalition gov- 
ernment led by John Howard. 

Outraged ethnic groups 
called for die sacking of Mr 
Davis, who said: “K you are a 
child of a mixed race, particu- 
larly Aaian-Caucasian or Abo- 
rigmatwhite, you area mongreL 
That's what happens when you 
cross dogs or whatever. I'm not 
a racist ... but I do recognise that 
cultures are different-” 

Nine of the town’s 10 coun- 
cillors resigned after he re- 
fused to withdraw his remarks. 


ethnic war 


David Orr 

Nairobi. y.“. • . • " • 

Full-scale war was last night 
threatening to engulf the 
volatile Great Labes region of 
central Africa as fight mg con- 
tinued in eastern Zaire and 
250,000 people fled for safety. 

Unable or unwilling to con- 
tain fighting between its army 
and rebel groups^ the Zairean 
government has turned on its 
neighbours, Rwanda and Bu- 
rundi, apprising them of pro- 
voking the conflict With the , 
aisjs deepening by the hour, aid 

nfficfal s art* w arning tfferg COUld 

be a humanitarian disaster sim- 
ilar to the 1994 Rwanda geno- 
cide and hbjiIiw 

Anarchic at the best of times, 
Zaire is all but rudderless at the 
moment, its afling president, 
Mobutu Sese Seko, d31 conva- 
lescing in Switzerland after 
surgery for prostate cancer. His 
country’s remote Kivu region 
(xnddnow be ccmsumed by the 
same ethnic hatreds which two 
years ago tore Rwanda apart 
and whim, bedevil Burundi with 
growing ferocity. 

Zaire’s mountainous east- 
ern area has been simmering 
with unrest mice more than 
1 million Rwandans, members 
of the Hutu majority, fled there 
after the 1994 genocide. . 

Fighting has spread in recent 
weeks since Zairean troops be- 
came embroiled in ethnic dash- 
es between local Zaireans and 
settlers of Rwandan Hits origin. 

-The UN fears Rwanda and 
Burundi, whose armies are both 
dominated by Tutsis, could be 
drawn in cm the side erf Zaire's 
ethnic TUtsis. 

President Mobutu has sent a 
message to his divided govern- 
ment that its top priority should 
be the protection of national 
unity. Zaire’s state radio issued 
pleas to the populace to con- 
tribute money to help the coun- 
try's impoverished army. "The 
war in the east concerns ail 
Zaireans," it said. 

In recent days, the Zairean 
army has brought reinforce- 
ments of troops andartfflery to 
Bukavu, the provincial capital 
of South Kivu. 

However, if it came to all-out 
conflict between Zaire and 
Rwanda, few observers believe 
Zaire could withstand an all-out 
attack by the weil-disriplined 
and motivated Rwandan army. 

Zaire's armed forces are 
ragged, unpaid and poorly 
trained. 

A Zairean government 

“elements of tS^Rwandan 
army” attacked parts of North 
Kivu, but were repulsed by 
Zairean forces. 

Rwanda’s Tbtsi-led regime 
has denied entering Zaire. Yet 
its leaders are known to be in- 


creasingly incensed at the 
TaiWan army’s attacks on eth- * 
me TUtsis, whose presence in 
eastern Zaire goes back 200 , 
years. ; 

The Rwandan government is , 
also frustrated by the continu- . 
ing presence of its nationals in 
the region’s refugee camps. . 
Rwandan Hutu extremists, ■ 
co mmit t e d to returning home by ; 
force, have been launching fre- ; 
quent raids into Rwanda from 
their bases in the camps. > 

According to some sources, 
Zaire has been ar ming and 
training the Rwandan Hutu 
rebels and arms supplies are be- 
lieved to have been allowed to 
land ar Goma airport by the , 
Zairean authorities. 

While there is no evidence of . 
Burundian troops attacking 
Zaire, there have been reports - 
of Tilts" militias la unching cross- 
border raids from Burundi 

Burundi's Tutsi-dominated ; 
government, which has been iso- , 
fated by international sanctions 
since a military coup in July, has . 

resolutely ^«sed to negotiate 
with Hutu rebels seeking to . 
overthrow it. The Burundian 
rebels, like their Rwandan , 
counterparts, are operating - 
from eastern Zaire. 

With the Great Lakes region . 
increasingly polarised along 2 
Hutu-Tutsi fees, the three coun- 
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tries' individual conflicts risk ex- .. 
ploding in an ethnic fireball. ln\ 
such a conflagration, borders 
and diplomacy would seem; 
meaningless. 

The large movement of- 
iefugees and civilians of recent 
days could be the precursor of 
a humanitarian emergency on 
a massive scale. , 

With all journalists ordered 
out of eastern Zaire and aid 
workers unable to travel safe- 
ly, the true extent of the suf- 
fering there has yet to emerge. 

“We are definitely facing a 
looming catastrophe if food 
supplies cannot arrive in 
Bukavu," a United Nations 
World Food Programme 
spokesman said. “We need food 
there immediately." 
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Prize fight . it’s Turner 
Pr?7.fi rime again, and" the 
four contenders on the 
shortlist are as quirkfly 
colourful as ever.Andy - 
Beckett talks exclusively 
. to Simon Patterson, 
Douglas Gordon, Craigie. 

Hotsfield and Gary 
Hume (creator of the 
‘Snowman’, right) 
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On United Nations Day, David Usbome reports that a radical overhaul is being considered 

r TXT -fi 4. „1 J |i - The United Nations system 


Efforts to kick-start a radical overhaul 
of the sprawling web of bureaucracies 
that make up the United Nations have 
triggered a firestorm of controversy 
within the organisation as agency heads 
scramble to defend their fiefs. 

One dramatic proposal, informally dr- 
culated by the headofthe United Na- 
tions Development Programme, 
Gustave Speth, has caused widespread 
fuiy in UN corridors in New York 
headquarters and in field offices around 
the world. Stunning in its reach, it 
would entail recasting the upper reach- 
es of the UN Secretarial and exponen- 
tially expanding the role of theUNDP 
itself. 

“All hell has broken loose, " one se- 
nior UN source in New York noted yes- 
terday. “And Speth is probably on his way 
out as a result of it” 

The drama was sparked initially by the 
Secretary General, Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali, who earlier this year so ugh t ad- 
vice from a wide array of sources on how 
to set about untangling the widely crit- 
icised mess of often overlapping UN 
agencies, departments, committees and 
commissions. AD told, these employ al- 
most 60,000 UN-employed bureaucrats 
around the globe. 

Mr Boutros-Ghali is expected to of- 
fer some initial conclusions on tackling 
reform in the next few weeks, sources 
said. He will do so agains t the back- 
ground of the pledge made by the Unit- 
ed States to veto ms reappointment to 
a second term as Secretary-General at 
the end of the year on the grounds that 
he has been insufficiently committed to 
institutional reform. 

The Speth plan, excerpts of which 
have been leaked, is most notable for 
(silling for a grouping of all the UN's de- 
velopment and humanitarian activities 
under a single body. That body would 
essentially be a vastly enhanced UNDP, 
but would bear a new and more populist 
name, the UN Alliance for People. 

At the Alliance's pinnacle would be 
one of five newly created senior UN ad- 
ministrators with the title of Deputy Sec- 
retary General or Director General Mr 
Speth envisages five such Deputies in a 
newly forged UN Secretarial, each lead- 
ing a single department. Thus the 10 
main departments now contained in the 
Secretariat would be cut by half One of 
the five deputies would act as Secretary 
General whenever the Secretary Gen- 
eral proper is away. 

Under the Alliance umbrella would 
be not only the functions of theUNDP 
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All change: Boutros Boutros-Ghali, UN Secretary General, will offer some 
initial conclusions on tackling reform next month Photograph: FSP/Gamma 


but also those of the UN Children ’ifimd 
(Unicef), the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR), the World 
Food Programme (WFP) and the De- 
partment of Humanitarian Affairs. 
None of these agencies are thrilled by 
the idea. 

While most observers believe the 
Speth plan goes beyond anything Mr 
Boutros-Ghali is likely to propose, it has 
been welcomed as a breakthrough by 
some memberstates. 

The US is at the forefront of those de- 


manding mould-breaking reform. Wash- 
ington has circulated a plan of its own 
that is somewhat milder. It suggests, for 
instance, the creation of a single Deputy 
Secretary General who would be in 
charge of day-to-day running of the UN. 

Britain has meanwhile voiced cautious 
support for the Speth document. “The 
Speth ideas are among several propos- 
als that are being launcbcdL” the British 
Ambassador to the UN, Sir John We- 
ston, said yesterday. “He knows that we 
welcome the effort and imagination he 


has put into that even if that doesn’t 
mean that we wiD necessarily support an 
of what he has to say." 

Both the US document and another 
plan to be submitted next week by the 
European Union focus not just on 


the main policy-setting body for all the 
UN’s economic, development and hu- 
manitarian activities. Eoosoc, which is 
served by a swathe of agencies and com- 
missions, is widely regarded to be 
drowning in verbiage, duplication and 
waste. 

Common threads in the reports in- 
dude steps to eliminate some depart- 
ments and agencies no longer deemed 
usefuL for termination range 

from the Vienna-based UN Industrial 
Development Organisation (Uni do) to 
such zany entities as the Committee on 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. There is 
also agreement on the need to strength- 
en the governing body of Ecosoc itself. 
In countries bene fitting from UN pro- 
grammes, a0 UN agencies would be lo- 
cated in one premise and a single UN 
representative would be appointed to 
take charge. 

The EU document, obtained by The 
Independent , states: “We believe that it 
remains regrettably the case that die im- 
pact of many UN programmes and op- 
erations in the field is too often under- 
mined by the lack of adquate coordi- 
nation, overlapping responsibilities and 
fragmentation of activities”. 

Mr Boutros-Ghali is empowered to 
make some of the changes unilaterally, 
particularly as regards stre amlinin g and 
staff structures within the Secretariat 
The more far-reaching ideas, including 
most of Mr Speth's, would have to be 
sold to the wide membership, however, 
which would be a tough task. The de- 
bate would be complicated by wide- 
spread suspicion that the principle 
motive of the US is to cut the UN’s bud- 
get rather than strengthen its role. 

In this regard, Mr Speth takes direct 
aim at the US. “Some of the reformers 
most vocal about the need for a ratio- 
nally organized, better managed and 
more cost-effective organisation have 
confronted the organization with severe 
financial pressures, thus creating the im- 
pression that their real agenda may be 
to dimmish the United Nations vis hvis 
other centres of international leadership 
or, at best, to reduce the United Nations 
to a “boutique”. 
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Main and tfftsrsssSfiii 
committees ' 

Stenting cflmraaeesiwrirf'Jr 
hoc bodies 

Ofter subskBary organs aSfr£. 
rotated bodies 


UNRWA 

Unted Nations Refief and 
Wrote Agancy tor Palestine 
Refugees in ine Near East 


IAEA 

teanationaf Atomic Energy 
Agency 


IMSTRAW 

totmtional Research and 
Training Institute far the 
Advsncemert of Women 

URCHS 

United Nations Certra tor 
Hunan Sefflanents (HaHai) 

UNCTAD 

Unfed Nabors Corferanra on 
T/afe art Development 

UNDCP 

Unfed Nations btematorf 
Drag contra! Programme 

UNDP 

Unfed Nations Development 
Programme 

UNEP 

United Nations Environment 
Programme 



UNHCR 

Office ot the United Nations 
High Commissioner for 


UNICEF 

Uofed Nations Children's 
find 

llWM 

United NSions Development 
Find for Woman 

UNITAR 

United Nations kssftite for 
Training and Research 

UNU 

Unfed Hattons University 
WFC 

World Food Council 


WFP 

Wortd Food Programme 
BE 

International Trade Centre 
UNCTAD/WTO 


FUNCTIONAL COMMISSIONS 
Commission tor Social 


• Commission on Crime 
PrevBrtion and Cnmtaal 
Justice 

• Commission on Human Rights 
■ Commission on Narcotic 

Drugs 

• Commission on Science aid 
Technology tor Development 

• Commission on Sustainable 
Development 

• Cormrosaon on the Status of 
Women 

• Commission on Ptpfefion 
and development 

• Statistical Commission 

REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 

• Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA) 

• Economic commission for 


• Economic commission tor 
Latin American and the 
Caribbean (ECLAC) 

• Economic and Soca 
Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP) 

• Economic and Social 
Commission for Western Asia 

SESSIONAL AND STANDING 
COMWTTEES 

EXPERT AD HOC AND 
REU1H) BODIES 



ILO 

international Labour 
Organization 

FA0 

Food and Agriculture 

O raa ntaBon of the United 


UNESCO 

Unfed NaSons Educational. 
Scientific and Cufluml 
Dnjancatton 

WHO 

world Health Organisation 


WORLD BANK GROUP 
IBRD 

International Bank for 
Reconstruction and 
Dewtopmaa 
IDA 

International 

Development 

Association 

IFC 

International Finance 

Corporation 

MIGA 

Mufii3teaJ Investment 
Guarantee Agency 

IMF 

International Monetary Fund 
ICAO 

International OH Aviation 
Organization 

UPU 

Universal Postal Union 

im 

international 

Telecommunication Union 

WMfl 

World Meteorological 


mo 

I nternation al Maritime 
Organization 

WIPO 

World tntefectaal Property 
O r ga nization 

IFAD 

International Fund for 
Agricuihral Development 

UNIDO 

United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization 

WTO 

WOrld Trade Organization 
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Norway PM quits amid 
rumours of top UN job 


•** 


Tony Barber 

Europe Editor 

GfO Hadem Brundtiand, one of Nor- 
way’s most distinguished politician^ 
since independence in 1905, took her 

compatriots by surprise yesterday 
when she said she would resign to- 
morrow as Prime Minis ter. She in- 
sisted her decision was purely a 
matter of domestic politics, but the 
announcement fuelled speculation 
that she might be a candi date for the 
post of United Nations Secretary- 
General. 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the in- 
cumbent, who is from Egypt, will 
soon complete his first term, and the 
United States has made public its de- 
sire to see a new person in the job. 
However, he has indicated he will not 
go quietly, and a number of coun- 
tries, including France, have s ignalled 
that they would be happy to see him 
stay in die job. 

Mis Brundtiand, 57, Norway’s 
Prime minister for 10 of the past 15 
years, would appear to have excel- 


lent qualifications for the post of sec- 
retary-general. A strong-minded, 
hard-working champion of women's 
rights, environmental issues and 
Third World development, she led 
a UN commission that produced a 
study of live world’s environment in 
1987 which quickly became known 
as the Brundtiand Report. 

It was with her approval that 
Norwegian officials brokered a peace 
agreement between Israel and the 
PLO during a series of secret meet- 
ings in Norway. As the NTB news 
agency observed, “her involvement 
in interna tio nal affairs has led to her 
being known in countries that scarce- 
ly would have been aware of Norway 
otherwise”. 

However, she is no stranger to 
controversy. She shocked some of 
her international admirers in 1992 
by announcing Norway would re- 
sume whale-hunting in defiance of 
the International Whaling Com- 
mission’s world-wide ban. 

Mrs Brundtiand confined herself 
yesterday to saying: “I feel I have 


done a reasonable job for a number 
of years ... I am in good shape. At 
57, one hopes to have many good 
years to work. I think there are many 
exciting things I could do.” 

She told parliament that she 
had advised Norway’s constitu- 
tional monarch. King HaraJd V, to 
appoint Thorbjoern Jagland, 46, the 
leader of her own Labour Party, as 
her successor. 

However, she said no one in gov- 
ernment or parliament had known 
about her decision in advance, and 
she had not even informed Mr 
Jagland until 10 minutes before her 
announcement- “We had a little 
trouble tracking him down. He was 
out getting a haircut.” she said- 

Mrs Brundtiand became Nor- 
way's youngest and first woman 
prime minister in 1981. Although 
that spell in office lasted only eight 
months, she later led two minority 
Labour governments from 1986 to 
1989 and from November 1990 to the 
present day. 

She has been an extraordinarily 


popular leader, with opinion polls of- 
ten recording approval ratings of 
more than 90 per cent Her popu- 
larity was not even affected by what 
was probably the worst political de- 
feat of her life, the 1994 referendum 
in which Norwegians voted not s to 
join the European Union. 

Being outside the EU seems not 
to bother a country whose 03 and gas 
wealth has turned it into one of the 
richest in the world. While most EU 
countries arc grappling with high un- 
employment, low growth, excessive 
budget deficits and welfare systems 
in uigent need of reform, Norway has 
a booming economy, relatively few 
people out of work, a budget surplus, 
and a generous and sophisticated 
welfare system. 

Mrs Brundtiand, who studied 
public health at Harvard Universi- 
ty, was elected to parliament in 
1977 and took over the Labour Par- 
ty leadership in 1981. She resigned 
that job in 1992 after her son Joer- 
gen, one of four children, commit- 
ted suicide. 




Time’s up: Gro Harlem Brundtiand, with her personal - 

press c o nference y ester da y at which she announced that she was stepping down 
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Italy feces up 
to ghosts of 
Fascist past 


Andrew G umbel 

Rome 

Embarrassed by the uproar sur- 
rounding the trial of former SS 
captain Erich Priebfee, military 
prosecutors across Italy are 
digging through old files for the 
firet time in decades and launch- 
ing investigations into ex-Nazis 
responsible for war crimes at the 
end of the Second World Wir. 

In a rush of activity that fol- 
lows on from nearly 50 years of 
almost total silence on the sub- 
ject, military tribunals in 
Verona, La Spezia, Turin and 
elsewhere are all looking for 
possible cases to- prosecute. 
One has already emerged - 
another former SS captain who 
ordered the shooting of 15 par- 
tisans in Milan in August 1944, 
at the height of the civil war jut- 
ting resistance fighters against 
Italians loyal to the puppet 
Fascist republic of Salo. 

The shooting became such a 
symbol of partisan outrage that 
when Mussolini and his mis- 
tress, Gara PetaccL were cap- 
tured and shot at the end of the 
war, their bodies were brought 
to the same site in Piazzale 
Loreto and bung upside down 
as a crude gesture of revenge. 

Prosecutors in Turin an- 
nounced this week that they 
were seeking an indictment 
against the former captain, who 
has lived in Germany since the 
war. They did not name him, but 
he is believed to be Theodor 
Sawecke, now in his early eight- 
ies, who was stationed with the 
SS in Milan in 1944. 

This renewed interest in pros- 
ecuting Nazis, an activity the Ital- 
ians have not engaged in since 
1948, is due almost entirely to 
the Priebke case - an affair that 
has highlighted Italy’s previous 
reluctance to come to terms with 
the darker episodes of its past. 

Priebke was extradited from 
Argentina a year ago after be- 


ing “discovered" by a US tele- 
vision crew, and put on trial for 
his role in the massacre of 335 
ci vilians in the Ardeatine Caves 
outride Rome in June 1944. The 
military court that heard his 
case, however, chose not to 
send him to jail, on the grounds 
that he had been under severe 
pressure to obey orders. 

Thar verdict, which outraged 
the Italian establishment, was 
deemed a shoddy piece of jus- 
tice and eventually quashed on 
appeal last week. Priebke will 
now appear in the dock again 
sometime in mid-December, 
joined this time by a fellow for- 
mer SS officer, Karl Hass, who 
originally appeared at the trial 
as a witness for the prosecution. 

One of the themes to emerge 
from the first trial was that 
Italy not only turned its back on 
war crimes after 1948, the date 
of the last big military tribunals, 
but actively sought to bury them. 
One military prosecutor. Sergio , 
Dini of Padua, has alleged that 
thousands of cases were delib- 
erately consigned to the archives j 
in the 1950s and 1 960s. 

The renewed activity looks I 
Like a belated attempt to make 
up for this long period of bad 
faith. It could prove too hot to 
handle. By chasing old Nazis, 
the Italians risk opening a can 
of worms about the behaviour 
of their own citizens. 

The massacre for which 
Sawecke is being pursued is a 
case in point Although ordered 
by Kesselring, the supreme Ger- 
man commander in Italy, it was 
carried out by Italians loyal to 
Mussolini. If military prosecu- 
tors aregoing to pursue the Ger- 
man officers, then logic dictates 
they must sooner or later start- 
ed delving into the cases of sur- 
viving Italians. That kind of 
investigation, with all the na- 
tional soul-searching that it im- 
plies, maybe more than Italy is 
prepared to countenance. 


Portillo warns 
of war threat 


Christopher Bellamy 
Defence Correspondent 

Nato must remain prepared to 
fight “high-in tensity conflicts” 
that may be “short and sharp”, 
and not necessarily distant from 
western Europe, or with the low 
levels of casualties that have 
characterised recent operations 
in the Gulf and Bosnia, Britain's 
Secretary of State for Defence, 
Michael Bartillo, said yesterday. 

Latest intelligence assess- 
ments list 53 potential crisis 
points, including the Balkans, 
Transcaucasia. Algeria, Libya 
and Iraq. Of those, 17 lay with- 
in 200 miles of Nato’s borders. 
He also said that it should in fu- 
ture be “the norm for Nato to 
consult Russia on changes in 
which it could have an interest”. 

Mr Portillo's speech to the 
Royal Institute for Interna- 
tional Affairs in Brussels - en- 
titled “European security, Nato 
and ‘hard’ defence” - was de- 
signed to stress that although re- 
cent military operations have 
been distant and relatively free 
of casualties, they are not “re- 
liable models for all likely future 
operations”. “This is not the 
tone for Nato to go soft, and cer- 
tainly not to convert itself into 
an organisation mainly capable 


of peacekeeping operations”, 
Mr Portillo said. 

He focused on what he called 
“hard defence” -intense, though 
possibly brief operations in 
which mere woulabe no time to 
learn. “There will be no oppor- 
tunity for us to generate con- 
script reserves or to manufacture 
new weaponry .. .We must plan 
on the basis that what you start 
with is all you’ll get” 

The speech - probably the 
most significant Mr Portillo has 
made on the character of future 
conflict and interna ti onal secu- 
rity - was made in the context 
of imminent Nato expansion, 
and was designed to stress the 
importance of Nato as the link 
between a greater European de- 
fence Identity and the US. 

Outside Nato there are about 
35 countries equipped with up- 
to-date tanks and artillery; 40 
have modern offensive aircraft; 
30 have modem submarine 
forces; 20 possess ballistic mis- 
siles and some Nato territory is 
within range of missfies fired 
from the Middle East. 

“The likelihood of conflict is, 
if anything, increasing", Mr 
FortiDo said. “For, as the risk 
of global catastrophe has re- 
duced, the risk of geographically 
limited conflict has increased.” 
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figure: Veterans of the uprising at a statue of Imre NatgK who came to embody the revolt and died for it 
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Hungarians 

honour heroes 
of 1956 revolt 
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Adrian Bridge 

Budapest 

In twos and threes the groups 
of mainly elderly mourners 
walked among the tombstones 
and laid their floral tributes. The 
largest bouquets were reserved 
for Imre Nagy, the reforming 
Communist who came to em- 
body the 1956 Hungarian Na- 


it with his life. 

Fejes Maria Szentene re- 
called the heady days 40 years 
ago when thousands of Hun- 
garians took to the streets to rid 
the country of Soviet rule. “I was 
only 10 but h was a great thing 
to be alive at that time,” she 
said. “As a nation we were unlt- 
Photoffaph: Reuter ed, all fighting together for 
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freedom and independence. 
Every year I like to come here 
to remember that." In addition 
to Nagy, an estimated 400 peo- 
ple were sentenced to death in 
the dampdown that followed 
the crushing of the uprising by 
Soviet tanks. 

For years their bodies lay in 
an unmarked grave in Plot 301 
of Budapest’s Ujpest cemetery. 
Deliberately untended and con- 
cealed, the graves had an un- 
welcoming air soldiers stood on 
guard to deter unwanted 
mourners. With the demise of 
Communism in 1989, the grave- 
yard was spruced up and the vic- 
tims of the uprising reburied in 
their own plots. As Hungarians 
collectively paused yesterday 
to reflect on the anniversary of 
the start of the uprising, a 
steady flow of people came to 


For Gyorgy Bekesi, it was 
harrowing: his father, Bela, was 
one of those executed. One of 
his only recollections of his fa- 
ther is, as a three-year-old, vis- 
iting him in prison and sitting 
on his lap shortly before he was 
hanged. “I knew very little of my 
father but at least 1 know that 
he died for what he believed in,*’ 
said Mr Bekesi. “Of course, it 
was a great shame that the up- 
risnghad such a tragic outcome 


but, 40 years on, everyone can 
see that its cause was just.” 

The leaders of the uprising 
also announced that Hungary 
would withdraw from the War- 
saw Pact alliance and hold free 
and fair elections. 

At a ceremony marking yes- 
terday’s anniversary. President 
Arpad Goncz, who was jailed 
for several years for his role in 
the uprising, said that although 
the occasion belonged to those 
who participated, it was time to 
band the “flame of freedom" to 
the younger generation. 

But the ceremonies were 
also marked by bitterness over 
the fact that none of the Hun- 
garians responsible for sup- 
pressing the uprising have 
subsequently bad to lace trial 
and that the contents of the files 
detailing what everybody did re- 
main secret. 

Many commemorating the 
anniversary were irked by the 
fact that 40 years ago Gyula 
Horn, the present Socialist 
Prime Minister, was in a pro- 
Moscow militia unit that helped 
put down the rebellion. “We 
may be able lo come and mourn 
our dead freely now, but we can 
hardly talk of justice having 
been done yet," said Mr Beke- 
si. “The heirs of the murderers 
are still among us." 


US rearms 
Muslims 
in Bosnia 



Christopher Bellamy 

Defence Correspondent 

A massive aims shipment for 
the Muslim -Croat Federation 
farces in Bosnia wfll arrive at the 
Adriatic port of Ploce tomor- 
row. The shipment is part of the 
United States’ “train-and- 
equip" pro gramm e and is the 
first overt shipment of heavy 
weaponry to one of the former 
warring factions in Bosnia since 
the start of the three-and-a-half- 
year civil war in 1992. It com- 
prises 45 tanks, 79 armoured 
personnel carriers (APGs), 15 
helicopters, ammunition and 
communications equipment- 

An initial shipment of 1,000 
M-16 rifles and ammunition 
arrived last August: the heavy 
equipment forms the bulk of the 
SlOQm (f 63m) deal 

It is expected that the feder- 
ation will have to scrap some old 
military equipment in order to 
remain within the weapons ceil- 
ings laid down in last year's Day- 
ton peace agreement. None of 
the US equipment is at the cut- 
ting edge of military technolo- 
gy, butit is substantially better 
than anything the federation 
had available in the war. 

Although the US is also pro- 
viding troops for the Nato-ied 
international peace implemen- 
tation force (I-For) in Bosnia, 
the ann-and- train mission, run 
by ex-US officers under the aus- 
pices of a private firm, MPR1 
(Military Professional Re- 
sources, Inc.), is being kept 
quite separate. 

I -For officers are uneasy 
about arm-and-train, which they 
find potentially embarrassing as 
h is taking place in parallel with 


efforts to maintain the peace. In 
the summer, the Bosnian Serbs 
accused I-For of helping supply 
federation forces with armoured 
vehicles and missiles. An I-For 
spokesman said, “the only thing 
we care about is if they start mov- 
ing them around”. 

During the war, the Muslims 
and Groms - sometimes fight- 
ing the Serbs, sometimes each 
other - were heavily out-gunned 
by the Bosnian Serb army. The 
Muslims managed to repair 
some weapons, build simple 
mortars and probably received 
some supplies covertly from 
Iran. The Dayton peace agree- 
ment laid down ceilings for ar- 
maments in the former 
Yugoslavia. Within Bosnia, the 
Muslim-Croat Federation is al- 
lowed twice as many weapons 
in the key categories of tanks, 
artillery, APGs, helicopters and 
aircraft as the Bosnian Serbs. 

MPR2, based in Alexandria, 
Virginia, took two months to set 
up its operation, based in the 
Holiday Inn in Sarajevo. This 
month, it began training troops 
from the Bosnian government 
army and the Bosnian Croat 
militia (the HVO), at a military 
academy near Sarajevo. The 
company is concentrating on 
training officers and senior 
NCOs who have experience 
from the war and wfl] form the 
core of the future federation 
army’s officer corps. But they 
have also started field training 
for two Bosnian Army 
“brigades". 

An MPRI spokesman said 
that the shipmem of equip- 
ment would be transferred by 
road from Ploce. in Croatia, to 
depots in Bosnia. 


Poll rulings 
back for right 


May Dejevsky 

Paris 

The extreme-right National 
Front was unfairly beaten in a 
hotly contested city council 
election last year, France's 
supreme judicial authority has 
ruled, and the election is to be 
re-run. The Council of State 
found that the winning candi- 
date in Dreux, an ailing indus- 
trial town west of Paris, 
breached electoral rules on 
combining professional and po- 
litical activity. 

AU the councillors of the 
centre-right majority resigned 
yesterday on learning of the 
judgment against their mayor, 
Gerard Hamel, a GaulKst, pre- 
dp its ting new elections. A sim- 
ilar judgment is believed to be 
imminent in the case of 
Vitro Ues, north of Marseille, 
where the incumbent mayor 
defeated a National Front can- 
didate in the second round of 


the election, bnt is now accused 
of exceeding campaign spend- 
ing limits. 

In both towns the National 
Front easily topped the poll in 
the first round, but lost the sec- 
ond round after two weeks of 
frantic attention from main- 
stream parties, which staffed ex- 
pensive centrally-located 
campaign centres and rushed in 
floods of posters and litera- 
ture. 

Both they and the media 
treated the towns as bellwethers 
of French opinion that could not 
be “lost". In the event three 

Tbulon - which haefnot been 
subject to this treatment - fell 
to the National front. 

In Dreux, the National Front 
candidate, Marie-fiance Stir- 
bois, is now back on the cam- 
paign stump, and the front’s 
leaders are basking in what they 
rail the “degeneracy” of the 
country’s political establishment. 
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Revolutionary Yanan never 
looked this an art in the Great 
Helmsman’s day. But now, as 
China celebrates the 60th an- 
niversary of the end of the 
Long March, the guardians of 
Communist mythology have 
called m the decorators. 

Painters and plasterers are 
working against the dock to 
spruce op the former homes 
used by Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. Roofs are being repaired, 
flagstones laid, gardens re- 
planted and access roads built, 
in preparation for the senior 
leaders who might pass through 
in the coming months. 

The Red Army's 6,000-mile 
retreat from the right-wing 
forces of the Chinese Kuom- 
intang (KMT) Nationalists is the 
stuff of Communist legend. 
Under constant attack, Mao and 
his followers crossed mountain 
ranges and wide rivers as they 

eartStina. to Yanan'in the des- 
olate north-western Shaanxi 
province. Yanan provided a 
key base for the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Red Army 
throughout the turbulent era 
from the Long March, which 
began in 1934, until the Corn- 

March of time: Children rehearse for the anniversary of the Red Army's long journey to Yanan Photograph: Teresa Poole munist victory in 1948. 


The town at the end of the Long March puts an anniversary 
shine on its memories. Teresa Poole reports from Yanan ^ 
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March had quickly discovered 
that Yanan provided an ideal 
base. What began in October 
1934 as a last-ditch retreat from 
the KNfT had become a tactical 
victoiy. • 

The area is now the official 
“sacred place" of Chinese rev- 
olutionary history. And with 
China's leaders focused on the 
need to fill an ideological and 
spiritual vacuum, invoking old 
rcuohrtianafy values erf a bygone 
era is a good bet. 

For the past week, the media 
has marked the anniversary 
with a daily supply of Red Army 
veterans. They are often seen 
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Dulux Satinwood Was £14.99 

PRE*- /W.99 


2.5 Litres. 
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Dulux Once 
One Coat Gloss 

Pure Brilliant White. 
2.5 Litres. 

Was £13.49 



EWT Upright 
Fan Heater 


Fan Heater 

111TLS 

2kW, 2 settings. 


RICHARD THOMAS 

Assistant Manager, B&Q WHETSTONE 




EWT Oil Filled Bectric Heater 

OR602TLS 1.5kW, 3 settings. 



B&Q Vinyl Matt 
or Silk Emulsion 
Pure Brilliant White. 
5 litres. 

Was £8.99 
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Gainsborough 
Style 400X 
Bectric Shower 


FREE 45 piece Accessory Kit (b&q pnee £?6.?9) 

When you buy any ot these Bosch power tools 


Bosch MtdH Sander PEX 12AE 

(Shown above) . . 

400W, variable £^.9S 


Bosch Cordless Drill 
and Case PSR 7.2VES M OK 

7 J2V, variable speed. 



Bosch Corded DriR CSB 550 RE 

500W, hammer action. (Nat shpwn) 

Bosch Planer PHO 15-S2 


£ 66 " 


500W, 1 6mm cutting depth. (Not shown).. 


£ 55 " 


Was £99.99 




Supawra 

lOOmmx: 


370mm x 8m 



fJL.75 

BkhWp or roll 


200mm x 370mm x 3.5m 




Flymo GattenVoc 

650W motor, wih 
cotedfon bog. 
Was £64.99 
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CHOICE 




L-M 

1 3amp Extension Lead aa 7 q t 

IGang, Imwith A \ 

Dug included. 


Karcker 411 

Pressure Washer 
High pressure Was £l29 
hose with - . 


Flymo Garden Vac Plus 

750W motor, with lnte< 
shredding system cenc 
eolteefion bag. 

Was £83.99 




Amcor H200 Dehumkiffier 

Variable humidity control. 
Suitable for 2/3 bedroom 
homes. 


SAVE 

£10 
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EARNTESCO 
CUIBCARD POINTS 
AT B&Q NOW! 


Pkdc up a leaflet in -tore. 

Does not empty in B&Q Warehouses 


A BIGGER CHOICE 
A BETTER PRICE 


Cotorotl Provencals Wallpaper 
In floral or patterned design. 
Yellow, Pink, Blue 
or Green. 

. Was £4.99 
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being congratulated by Freshest 
Jiang Zemin, who is thankful for 
every event which features him 
as the natural heir to Chairman 
Mao, and is taking centre stage 
for this jamboree. 

In Peking, the Military Mu- 
seum is running an exhibition; 
“The Long March, A Monu- 
ment Forever”. A Long March 

and Tuesday’s prime-time tele- 
vision show was Long March - 
ike Heroic Epic, featuring Mao’s 
only grandson, better known to 
most Chinese for his expansive 
girth than for his acting. 

Lest anyone doubt that the 
anniversary is a political fool, 
there is the question of timing. 
The Long March is normally 
recorded as starting in October 
1934 and ending in October 
1935 . But & celebration last 
year would have fellen dose to 
the World Wnuen’s Conference 
mFekm£ so the official 60th an- 
mversaiy was moved to Octo- 
ber 1936, when the different 
packs of Red Army soldiers 
finally regrouped in Yanan. 

For the oldest Yanan resi- 
dents, tiie anniversary prepa- 
rations have stirred dusty 
memories, ’fthng Ruzhen, who 
joined the Red Ann; in .1934, 
is 91. hi the comer of the sit- 
ting room sits his coffin, a gift 
from his 70-year-old daughter. 
Mr Wmg remembers when the 
Long Marchers arrived in Oct- 
ober 1935. “They were aD in 


job? “No. And this job is not 

fiswLIfsome other work comes 
up, I will go to that” 

The marchers’ “cave owd-.A 
lings", the old revolutionary*^' 
homes, are in feet in the style 
of traditional Shaanxi arched 
rooms, built into the side of the 
hills like a row of terraced 
houses. After a bit of paint, the 
hardships of revolutionary life 
are swiAty sanitised, to the efis- 
may of one local official. “They 
didn't have white paint and 
brick on the ground. I don't 
think [tiie renovation] is a good 
idea. It is too good. We should 
keep it as it was,” he said. 

In one comer of Whngfiaping 
remains a hovel that has been 
spared the workmen’s attention. 
This is the unmarked former 
home of Ljn Biao, revolution- 
ary hero-turned-traitor whose 
coup plot was thwarted in 1971. 
He has been written out of the 


anniv ersary scrirrt- 

Another bit of revolutionary/ 
tidying up may be necessary aLJj 
the monument in the “DattjP 
Garden” where Mao made his 
famous “Serve the People" 
speech, but where the locals 
have since set up basketball 
posts. 

Outside the town’s museum 
wfflbetbeamiNeisaiy’spfe*<fe 
resistance. A huge square has 
beat levelled and a phntb erect- 
ed in anticipation of the arrival 
of a large bronze statue of 
Mao. Strangely, this wQI be the 
first Mao statue in “sacred” Ya- 
nan. Zhuo Youcai, the general 
secretary of the Yanan District 
Administrative Department, 
sai± “We. had the idea [for a 
statue] during the Cultural Rev- 
olution. but it did not get ap- 
proved. After that we did not 


apply for permission. 
There were no eve 


grey clothes, but not ragged,” 
he said. The next year, Mao vis- 


he said. The next year, Mao vis- 
ited Mr Wang’s town in the Ya- 
nan countryside. “But because 
Mao spoke with a strong south- 
ern accenvl did not understand 
very much”. 

Renovations are under way at 
all the historic rites in the town. 
At Wangjiaping, the site of an 
old army headquarters, more 
than 60 labourers are toiling 
away, though they seemed 
unimpressedbylhetask-Zhang 
Feiyong, 34, said; “Before I 
came here, I cooked in a mid- 
dle school.” Was this a better 


There were no events at all 
to mark the 50th anniversary of 
the Loos March a decade ago. 
“According to Chinese customs, 
60 is more important than 50," 
mumbled Mr Zhuo. 

The truth is that, until re- 
cently, Yanan was too poor 
such diversions. A good rev^ 
hifionaiy base in the mountains 
does not always make a base for 


economic relonn. 

The cost of the Mao statue 
has mostly been raised through 
public “donations”, like that of 
Liang Zhibing, a 74-year-old 
former Red Army soldier, who 
gave a whole month's pension. 
And, on the side of his apart- 
ment building, is a large red 
poster to help the fund-raising 
- naming all the residents and 
listing the amount of their 
individual donations. 


HK probes 
resignation 


‘cover up’ 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 


While Hong Kong's Governor 
Chris Patten is in London for 
talks, the credibility of his ad- 
ministration bade home could 
be severely damaged after leg- 
islators yesterday took the un- 
usual step of launching an 
inquiry into the sudden depar- 
ture of Lawrence Leung, the 
head of the colony's immigra- 
tion department. 

This is particularly embar- 
rassing for the Governor be- 




i 


suade the public that Mr Leung 
took early retirement for 


‘purely personal reasons”. 
Yesterday the legislator Seli- 
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»up«rt Cornwell 

^Washington 

US Presidential race of 
; ®ay be about as tepid a 
■pusmatch as a Mike Tyson 
: ,«>fne-back fight. But the battle 
„«? r : Congress, which the Re- 
jpupucans recaptured two years 
-r**S° for the first time since the 
•j^enhower. era, has turned 
S’lWJo one of the most complex, 
ifiXStUDg and unpredictable ever. 
In* .The question is simply put: 
’oPW t be Democrats make the 
net gain of three that, with the 
gMfflWk vote of Vice President 
r s At Core, would suffice to give 
a majority in the Senate, 
the net gain of 19 in the 
.[$quse of Representatives that 
..tyould end Newt Gingrich’s two 
'ijeare as Speaker? Right now, 

, however, not even the most 
brazen of political analysts wifi 
^fteqture an answer. 

-« nA fortnight ago 1 would 
given bpth chambers to the 
, ^)eanocrats v but now I'm not so 
said Charles Cook, au- 
of the respected Cook Re- 
“It’s going to be a fun night 
oh November 5." 
u even then it might not 
.,4?e-pver. If tilings are reaDy close. 


THE US , 

RTramTTTTrt 

’elections ” 


theorised, are reluctant to en- 
trust too much power to a sin- 
gle party, and prefer divided 
government. Hence the emer- 
gence in the dosing stages of the 
campaign of the “blank dieque” 
argument. 

There was something dose Ip. 

a public acknowledgement that 
Mr Dole is doomed from the 
Republican party chairman, 
Haley Barbour, this week. 
Should President Clinton be re- 
elected, be declared, “then the 
last thing the American people 
want is for him to have a blank 
cheque in the form of a liberal 
Democratic Congress’*. 

And on the campaign trail, 
Mr Clinton himself makes the 
same point by omission. He may 
be cruising to victory, and the 

mocratic edge in^^re^generic 
vote for the 435 House seats na- 
tkmwkle- but he knows full wefl 
his own recovery largely ref- 
lected public fear of Republican 
excesses on Capitol HUL Never 


Democratic chances are 
probably higher in the House 
than the Senate, where contests 
traditionally are less influenced 





.jjp: outcome in the House conk) 
- be decided by run-off elections 
in December in a dozen Con- 
gnjpsionaJ districts in Texas, 
jwhere primaries that should 
jfriyp been held earlier in the 
.ypxp were held up by a court row 
..over redistricting. 

Paradoxically, higher Rep- 
ublican hopes of retaining con- 
>Lcol of Congress stem from the 
Ivy# d^jjnc of Mr pole. Amer- 
Jqans. it is widely and plausibly 


does the President explicitly 
ask for a Democratic Congress 
to go with a Democratic White 
House. 

Increasnigjy, he is shifting his 
public appearances to districts 
and states where a Democratic 
candidate for House or Senate 
is in a dose fight. Bnt only in- 
directly will he make the pitch, 
warning against complacency 
. and juigtgg vql&s to hun.aut at 
the polls on, election flayi •*. . 



Slovaks brush 
aside concerns 
over Nate 

The Slovak parliament 
brushed aside worries about 
ihe country's relationship 
with Nato and the European 
linkm by approving the first 
of several controversial laws. 

Deputies of the three- 
party coalition approved a 
law giving the public 
prosecutor's office . 
unprecedented supervisory 
and executive powers which 
even President Michal Kovac 
r has rejected. Yesterday’s 
vole was taken a day after 
the US and EU ambassadors 
indicated Slovakia must 
jfo prove its record on 

f mocratic reform and 
mmilment to the rule of 
v if it wants to join the EU 
£id Nato. Reuter- Bratislava 

* 

Belgian king 
-^eaks out 

Albert of Belgium 

filled for international 
co-operation to stamp out 
the kind of exploitation of 
..children and trade in 
humans seen in his country s 
. paedophile scandal- 
,..In a speech at a banquet 
in h» honour in Japan last 
-.night, the. king said Belgium 
■apd Japan must “act 
-resolutely against these two 
terrible moral plagues ,and 
added that “efficient co- 
, operation between nations 
£ [gs] uigentiy needed.” The 
"king and Queen Donna 
«* Raola arrived in Japan on 
Monday for a five-day state 
"visit. Reuter- Tbkyo 

rr.t 

^anneas’ rally 

jjbrnssour 

r A. mass rally in the Swiss 
. capital to protest declining 
, living standards for tdrmcra 
1 ceded in chaos when police 
[ uirned on demonstrators 
with rubber bullets, water 
camion and tear gas. More 
Own 10,000 people, 
'including women and 
children, took part in the 
..demoiKtrariaa-in Bern- 
.The Swiss Farmeis Union 
director, Melchior Ehrlcr, 
‘described the police 
-action as “ownpKidy 
irresponsible"- AP - B*™ 


Mitterrand’s 


doctor to pay 
damages 

A court ordered fraigois 
Mitterrand's doctor to pay 
340,000 francs (£44,000) in 
damages to tire late French 
President’s relatives, and . : 
upheld a ban On tfe booSr 1 : 
disclosing details of his foml 
cancer. - • • • 

Dr Claude Gubter had . 
already been sentenced ton 
four-month suspended 
sentence for breaching 
medical secrecy by revealing 
in Le Grand Seem (The Bw - 
Secret) (hat Mitterrand bad- 
allegedly misled the French 
people tor over a decade 
about the cancer which ;■ ; . 

killed him. Reuter - Paris . 

Egypt bans 
newspapers 

Egypt has banned the 
distribution of two weekly 
newspapers because of 
material rejected by censors, 
their chief editors said. 

Michael Howard, editor at 
the Enghsb- language weekly 
The Middle East Tones , said 
the censors stopped the 
distribution of the paper 
because it failed to remove 
the front-page teaser to an . 
article which it. had already 
withdrawn, which analysed 
15 years of rule by Egyptian 
president Hosni Mubarak. 

The ban at the Arabic 
weekly al-Dustour “came just 
10 days after the Israelis sent 
[the Foreign Minister^ a 
letter objecting to a peture 
we ran of [the- Israeli Prime 
Minister] Netanyahu with a 

Nazi swastika on his 

forehead,” editor Ibrahim 
Issa said. Ratin'— Cairo 

Kedahmakes 
dean flush of it 

Malaysia’s Kedah state 
wants to have the cleanest 
public roflets in the cbuixny. 

Kedah’s Chief Minister, . 
Sapuw Tun id. announced his 
government w31 dedicate- ■ 
November to deaning tqflffg 
in schools, restaurants^ coffee 


bus souioas- Broken toilett - 
will also be fixed as part of 
the “Toilet Cleaning Month . 
-Kuala Lumpur 


Of the 34 Senate seats at stake 
this time, perhaps 10 are still 
wide open. 

• To regain control, the De- 
mocrats most win eight of these 
- meaniqg that sitting Senator 
John Kerry must defeat his 
Republican challenger, Gov- 
_ ernbr ¥fi{Uam VfekJ, in the Hue 
riband contest in Massachusetts, 
and, almost certainly, that Har- 
vey Gantt topples arch-conser- 
vative Jesse Helms in North 
Carolina. 

In the House, however, dif- 
ferent factors are at play, most, 
tending to aid the Democrats. 
They include the national un- 
popularity of Mr Gingrich and 
many of his ideological follow- 
ers first elected in 1994, and the 
possibility of the Republicans 
ceding some of their recent 


gains mtbe South, In the House 
too, a successful President’s 
“coat-tails” usually have more 
effect. 

However, there is no guar- 
antee. Evoy sign is that the pub- 
lic is marc than happy at the way 
Congress has functioned these 
past few months - how a Clin- 
ton sobered by the defeat of 
1994,- and Republicans clxas- 

shu ding down the government 
a year ago, have combined to 
overhaul welfare and produce 
a small but popular measure of 
health-care reform. 

But turnout, which could 
again drop below 50 per cent, 
may be the key. 

In the past, low turnouts 
have helped Republicans. But 
scant pnbfic interest in the cam- 
paign, Mr Dole's anaemic per- 
formance and Jtis dismal poll 
showings, could discourage 
some ofhis supporters from vot- 
ing at afl. 
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Dousing: A Super Scooper ffies over a smoke-obscured ridge 
ye s t er day, whore wfidfires had raged over several thousand 



as it drops l,400lbs of water on a hotspot in Malibu, California, 
acres, destroying several homes Photograph: Reuter 
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Denis Gwen 




Denis Owen was one of the 
leading British ecologists and 
naturalists of the century. His 
outstanding contribution to re- 
search in ecology and related 
disciplines is recorded in the 240 
scientific papers, 40 popular ar- 
ticles and 10 books which have 
flowed from his pen in a steady 
stream since 1949 when he was 
only IS years old. 

He attended Roan Gram- 
mar School, Greenwich, leaving 
school at 16 with a modest 
School Certificate to work in the 
Bird Room at the British Mu- 
seum (Natural History). After 
two years spent classifying bird 
skins he left for National Service 
at 18. His later pre-eminence as 
a field ornithologist owed much 
to this early training. 

From 1951 to 1958 Owen was 
a Field Assistant at the Edward 
Grey Institute for Field Or- 
nithology, Oxford University, 
under its eminent Director Dr 
David Lack, who soon recog- 
nised Owen's ability and rec- 
ommended him for a degree 
course in Zoology at Oxford. 
Remarkably, Owen had already 
written 43 papers by the time he 
graduated in 1958*. In 1955 he 


met the highly talented Jennifer 
Bak, also an undergraduate zo- 
ologist, who was to become his 
first wife and long-term re- 
search collaborator. 

Immediately upon gradua- 
tion in 1958 Denis and Jennifer 
married and left Oxford to be- 
come "teaching Fellows at the 
University of Michigan; they 
also engaged in research for 
PhD degrees, he working on 
owls and she on wasps. 

During his four years in the 
US, Owen not only obtained a 
doctorate but diversified his 
research interests to indude in- 
sects. He collected the first 
records horn the New World on 
the phenomenon, much re- 
searched in England, of indus- 
trial melanism in thepeppered 
moth. He also investigated the 
ecological genetics of spittle 
bugs. 

In 1962 Owen was appointed 
Lecturer in Zoology at the Uni- 
versity College of Makerere 
(now Makerere University), 
Uganda, where he stayed four 
years. With tireless enthusiasm 
be studied the ecological genetics 
of butterflies and snails and de- 
veloped an unrivalled knowledge 


of the African butterfly fauna. At 
the same time, he began to ob- 
serve and collect data on human 

ecology, a subject which was to 
become a major teaching and re- 
search interest 

Owen left Uganda in 1966 
with an already established rep- 
utation as a tropical ecologist to 
take the Chair of Zoology at 
Fourah Bay College (shortly to 
become the University of Sier- 
ra Leone) at the early age of 35. 
Here his research on the ecol- 
ogy and genetics of butterflies, 
moths and snails continued 
apace and in 1971 he published 
Tropical Butterflies, one of his 
more important books. During 
fits period (1967-68) he was also 
Director of the UNESCO Bi- 
ology Teaching Project for 
Africa, based in Ghana. 

In 1971 Owen moved to the 
University of Lund as Professor 
of Itopicar Ecology. During 
two years in Sweden be con- 
tinued to publish on tropical 
ecology but also expanded his 
interests in temperate and Arc- 
tic ecology. In 1973 he was ap- 
pointed Principal Lecturer m 
Biology at Oxford Polytechnic, 
now Oxford Brookes Universi- 


ty, where he remained until his 
retirement earlier this year. 

With characteristic vigour, 
he set about mttodudng re- 
search' to a predominantly 
teaching institution. Almost sin- 
gte-haudedly, he built up the 
reputatfcm of fe Department as 
a popular place to do research. 
The 22 successful PhD students 
taught by him over the past 23 
yearn testify to his diligence 
and skin ss a supervisor. He ws 
also much in demand as an ex- 
ternal examiner at both under- 
graduate and research levels. 

In 1974 be wrote What is 
£cotogy?The second edition, re- 
vised by Jennifer Owen, was an 
outstanding success and has 
been translated into five foreign 
languages. Ten years later his 
voice became familiar to lis- 
teners to the BBC World Ser- 
vice with his broadcasts from 
Spain on natural history (with 
John Burton) and his own se- 
ries What’s in a Name?, the lat- 
ter also published by the BBC 
as a book. With Peregrine Hol- 
idays, be was a frequent guest 
lecturer and guide on their na- 
ture excursions to places such 
as northern Greece, the Nile 



Owen; observer of mtautiae 

Valley, the Seychelles, Belize, 
Guatemala ana the Arctic. 

His own prodigious research 
output continuedunabated and 
embraced yet new fields such as 
butterfly evolution in the Atlantic 

fgfantfe. d^y-T fifira tipn tfr g pum- 

agement of nature reserves, 
rabies the ecological impli- 
cations of virus research. 

Owen’s international status as 
an ecologist was increasingly 
recognised as several universities 
and institu tions awarded bun 
consul tancies and visiting pro- 
fessorships; the U n i ver si ty of 


Massachusetts (1974)’ (be Sec- 
retariat for International Ecology 
(1974), the United Nations Um-. 
vereby (1977-79), the Uuiyet&'j 
fy of Bergen (1990-91) "arid the ~ 
Univerehy of Florida (1991-92). ■ 
• In this, the year of his un- 
timely death, he-was involved in 
the preparation or publication 
of no less than 10 papers with 
various collaborators covering 
fields as diverse as mimicry 
and evolution in African but- 
terflies, butterfly migration, in- 
dustrial melanism, in the 
peppered modi, the ecological 
genetics of the scarlet tiger 
moth, genetic di versi t y in both 
land snails and marine bivalve . 
molluscs and a biography #f tn§,. 
entomologist J.W. TUtU 

He remained 

end: on the very day of his ~ 
death, 1 received a letter from 
him an the subject afapaper we' 
are writing together, and Kfe 
continued trapping moths to 
within three daws of his death. He 
leaves behind him mountains of 
unpublished records, all metic- 
ukmsly filed or recorded in field 
notebooks, and extensive, insect 
collections from all continents. . 

Denis Owen’s relativefyhum- 


We origins and somewhat defi- 
cient schooling would have 
pipved an insurmountable bar- 
rier to many. And yet his mon- 
rim enfal ■ contribution' to 
knowledge demonstrates with 
startling clarity how natural 
ability, when combined with 
inexhaustible energy and drive, 
can triumph i overeiffly disad- 
vantage. He was a tireless and 
astute observer of minutiae 
and an immaculate recorder but 
possibly the greatest of his 
many talents was his ability, in 
both speech and writing,' to 
communicate ideas in dear and 
oonefee English: 

DavM AuS. SuAth 


Denis Frank Owen, naturalist, 
,t<tacher, writer and broadcaster: 
bom London 4 April 1 931; Lec- 
turer. Makacre University, Ugan- 
da 1962-66; Professor, University 
of Sierra Leone 1966-71; Pro- 
fessor, University of Lund, Swe- 
den 1971-73; Principal Lecturer. 
Oxford Brookes University 1973- 
76; married Jennifer Bak 1958 
(one son, one daughter; marriage 
dissolved 1994), 1994 Clare 
Sherrington ; died Oxford 3 Oc- 
tober 1996 



Pierre Franey 


Pierre Franey died shortly after 
giving a cookery demonstration 
aboard the QE2. He was a 
household name - at least in 
those pans of America reached 
by the New Ttbrk Times, because 
of his association with Craig 
Claiborne, for many years the 
paper’s flamboyant but funda- 
mentally shy food editor. 

Franey and Claiborne’s most 
notorious caper - the one that 
brought Franey to national 
prominence - was in 1975, 
when Claiborne idly but suc- 
cessfully bid $300, in a Channel 
13 fundraising auction, for a lot 
offered by American Express: 
dinner for two, anywhere m the 
worid that accepted their charge 
■card without any cost limit 
In a gesture that betrayed bis 
many years asa restaurant crit- 
ic, Claiborne chose Chez Denis 
in Paris, a place not listed (with 
good reason, it turned out) in 
the Guide Mfchelin.> 

Franey and Claiborne ate 25 
dishes, not all of them delicious, 
or even- good. (The. lobster, 
Claiborne later told a French 
• reporter; was “chewingom-_ 
meux”.) The bill was US $4,000, . 
most 6 f it accounted for fay the 
ten wines including La tour 
1918, Petrus 1961 and Yquem 
1928. The most expensive meal 
for two ever eaten made head- - 
lines all over the world, among 
them the Vatican newspaper, 
which condemned the pair for 
gluttony and ostentation. 
Franey bad had the gastro- 


Populariser of haute cutsJne: Franey (right) with his colleague Craig Cralbome Photograph: Bill Alter nomic good luck to be boro in 


Burgundy, and wrote in his 
1994 autobiography A Chef’s 
Tale of his idyllic childhood 
searching for snails and being 
fed the cheeses made in the 
neighbouring villages. By the 
time he was five years old, his 
family were calling him “Pierre 
le Gourmand”. 

In 1934 he went to Paris, 
working first as a plongew in a 
bistro on the Place de la Re- 
publique. Before a year had 
passed he had found a place in 
the kitchen of Drouant, still the 
rite of the annual Prix Goncotnt 
dinner. 

Franey, whose father was 
the Socialist mayor of the village 
of St Vinnemer, remembered 
the late 1930s in Paris as a time 
of terrible brawls with right-wing 
thugs. So he accepted with 
alacrity the offer of a job with 
the tom being assembled to 
cook at the French pavilion at 
the 1939 New York World's Hut. 

That evolved into Le Pavil- 
ion, ^ which under the ownership 
of Henri. Souldr was America s 
first worid-daSs Frehch restau- 
rant -yfebjpii ftrtrft j rt ey as its 
head 'Chief, Here Craig Clai- 
borne met liimln 19S9£in the 
course of writing a feature 
about Le Pavilion. The follow- 
ing year Franey quarrelled with 
Soule over money, and quit, 
never to Speak to him again. Rir 
a while be went slumming as a 
vice president of Howard John- 
son, the national chain of 
restaurants and motels then 
best known for its fried clams 


and many flavours of ice-cream, 
Claiborne wrote; 

I have never known any chef with 
tucta an extraordinary ability to ixn- 
provise-and rectify when working in 
the kitchen ... a veritable Merlin 
when it comes to ritawgfrig faded 

Bmrwi mtn trtnmpjK, m Irnn au n g pn-_ 

cfeely how to make a culinary cata- 
strophe into a tiring of genius. 
Franey must have been a 

tecond Wbrid Wfcr, wbenm the 
US Army, he was asked, but te-: 
fused, to become General 
MacArthur s personal coot ' 
Claiborne resigned from the 
New York Times in the 1970s, 
and got Franey to collaborate 
with him on a gastronomic 
newsletter. After its. failure, 
Qaiborne agreed to return to 
the paper in 1976, but only if it 
would also give- a staff job to 
ftaney, who became co-author 
of his “60-Minute Gourmet” 
column as well as “equipment 
editor”. The two travelled to 
restaurants all over the world 
and cooked together, most 
^weekends in theprofesrioccafly- 
eqnipped kitchen of 0 £ifibtpe's 
^cliff-tori house rifwSt Hut? 
ton, where Claiborne jott< 

. down e^cruditingly.' precise 
notes that allowed him to re- 
produce foe-recipes m die Sun- 
day Ww York Times magazine. 

Franey was mild-mannered. 
Claiborne says he lost his tem- 
per only once, W&en a wholesale 
butcher seat four completely 
unprepared calves’ heads for 
testing the recipe for the de veau 
that was to. appear in their 


jointly authored veal cookbook 
After trying in vain to ringe the 
heads, an exasperated Franey 
told his young son Jacques to 
throw them over the cliff into 
the bay for the guDs to deal with. 
They washed op on the beach, 
were found by the locals, and 
caused an easy animal rights 
scandal. 

.. Arthur Gelb, managing edi- 
, tor of the New York Times in 
. Ftan^s day said, “Before 
- Jraney, hante c uisine was con- 
' fmari to the palates of the priv- 
De&xL Inpaitnerririp with. Craig 
Qaiborne, he popularised it, 
leading Ihe waym making it nn- 
" deistood and relished by the gen- 
. eral public” This is to take a vexy 
broad, slightly American-centred 
view of haute cuirine. Vetd Cook- 
ery (1978) contains recipes for 
“Ed GsoUtTs sniffed veal breast 
with Marsala” as well as “Kansas 
CSty chili" arid “San Antonio 
Kcadfllo", with no fewer thah 
three tinned ingredients. More- 
over, when Claiborne's doctor 
put him on a low-sodium diet, 
arid “60-Minute Gour- 
that the whole 
could lienceforward do 
without salt/fous renouncing tbe 
* most basic ingredient in the 
diet of mankind. 

Paul Levy 


PierreFraney, chef: bom St Vin- 
nenter. Burgundy 13 January 
1921; married 1948 Betty Chard- 
* 


died Southampton 15 
1996 L 


Tony Smith 


Tony Smith was the doyen of 
tabloid political reporters. A 
veteran journalist and story 
getter Smith would trawl the 
bars and restaurants at West- 
minster during lunch, return and 
declare to other lobby journal- 
ists “I’ve got a belter 5 ’. He was 
rarely wrong and the press 
gallery at Westminster worid re- 
verberate with tbe message 
“Stay late - Smudgcr's got a 
belter." 

His scoops included one 
jhout a foreign diplomat who 
had been preying ou children 
but claimed diplomatic immu- 
nity to escape prosecution. The 
then premier Margaret Thatch- 


er confirmed the claims in the 
House, praised Smith’s work 
and expelled the diplomat. 
Smith also created a sensation 
when he revealed that Yorkshire 
Police had secretly reopened in- 
vestigations into the Moors 
murders more than 20 yeans af- 
ter the original crime. Tony 
Smith had that rare talent. He 
could always sec the best angle 
in a story and using his tact and 
formidable capacity to entertain 
would deliver the goods that ed- 
itors wanted. 

Allied to his professionalism 
Smith was a wonderful com- 
panion and colleague and his 
contacts in the management hi- 


erarchy in newspapers was for- 
midable. On one famous occa- 
sion he cautioned a disgruntled 
colleague not to resign for a bet- 
ter paid position on another pa- 
per. The journalist took the 
advice, was sacked the follow- 
ing day with a handsome pay- 
off and went straight to his new 
job very much the tidier thanks 
to Smith. 

He was bora in 1945 into the 
austerity of post-war Yorkshire. 
Brought up on a council estate 
in Shipley, he was one of few to 
gain entrance to the local gram- 
mar school. Leaving school at 
16 Smith joined me Shipley 
Times and Express before mov- 


ing to the Doncaster Evening 
Post, the Birmingham Evening 
Mail and then to tbe London of- 
fice of the Wolverhampton Ex- 
press and Star. 

His Fleet Street preer began 
in 1976 when he joined tbe Dai- 
ly Mail as a general reporter. 
Three years later he joined the 
Daily Star, rising through the 
ranks to become political edi- 
tor in 1985. In 1987 he joined 
the Sunday Express first as po- 
litical editor and later as foreign 
editor. The foreign post was giv- 
en to Smith by toe then editor 
in the hope that he would foil. 
In fact, through dogged deter- 
mination and excellent con- 


tacts, as well as a good bit of 
“tap dancing”, Smith was a 
great success and saw that par- 
ticular editor off. 

His love of politics was 
matched by his love of football. 
He supported both Leeds and 
Bradford and was an enthusi- 
astic member of the press 
gallery soccer team at toe 
House of Commons. A burly 
fullback, he played against 
politicians with all toe com- 
passion of a forte lift truck, up- 
ending MPs, ministers and 
peers with toe same good na- 
tured disregard. 

His background gave him a 
personal toughness and an ap- 


preciation of real values that saw 
him through personal and pro- 
fessional crises but riso ga^rim 
a compassuxi for the hidden in 
life and the quest' to fight in- .* 
justice. 

In 1994 he returned to, toe 
Daily Star as political editor. 

Althou gh ma rried Smith was 
estranged fiom his wife and was 
nursed with much devotion by 
his long-term companion Joy 
Raymond. He died at his home 
in toe West Country. 

Dominic Prince 

Anthony Smith, Journalist: bom 
Shipley, West Ybrkshire 14 April 
1945; died 16 October 1996 



Smith: Tve got a better* 


Eric 

Malpass 


Eric Malpass was a rare crea- 
ture - a highly successful En&» 
fish novelist who was virtually 
unknown in England. Hi s rjip- 
natioB and his success wtojgfl 
made almost entirety in Europe 
— in particular' Hn GennfiWfP 
where he is a household naraen 
More paradoxical still, thgMfc 
tiQg of bis books was ahvffljp 
Pn gland; often nostalgic rectej.’ 
ations of family] life in an ide- 
alised English '.conntry^ide. 

written with a wit and warmth 1 
that stopped just' short of Sfiniri 
timeotaufy. ; 

Malpass worked forBar&fyS-’ 
B ank for 39 yeatt, until in irisi 
mid-fifties be took the risk-ftfl 
leaving to try and earn a li#i$& 
as a full-time writer. Whiter 01 
the bank be had .written 
stories for the BBC. and tori 
range of magazines such asrhe 
now defuncL-bj^sy. in 1953%^ 
won the Observer Short SfWJ- 
Competition. His first novfei,* 
Beefy Jones, published in 1357;* 
won the Fahna tfOro m Itahnfipf] 
toe best humorgus novefi gj/ 
toeyear. ;j s/f 

Nine years later, aftei^gf^ 
signing from the Dank, hisseCr 
ond novel, Morning's At SevenW 
recently published in Engj338^ 
to modestsuccessjwas tak^Byl" 
Rcrwohk in Germany. 
lishers were as astonished asffie; 

author when Morgens um Sifi8nr> 

ist die Bbh nock-in OrdwfRgi 



Malpass: wit and warmth 


(Rowohlt added toe follcntH^ 
phrase of Browning's poem )®?- 1 
mediately went to'the top erf mH 1 
bestseller list of Der SpfegeP, w. 
which it remainedTor the dBci ! 1 
three years. _ 

took Gaylord, 

old boy at the novel's centre , 1 W' 
their hearts, and over the qfcfir' 
two decades, Majpass fonr^d 
himself writing five more: 6 dBk^ 
about him, as well as a 
of 'doy^ -about Shakdspfe^e-' 
and five other books mehrefing! 
'at- novel based on the 'life* of 
Thomas Crannfer, whoni r H(? 
admired as a flawed mianHWicr 
found the strengtfrTctf 
by his principles; - rt ' 
Morning's At Sewn hasldcrW 1 
been published in mpr^'thanToOl 
editions in 15 languages; 
been filmed in German 
theme tune, commissiomM 1 ' 
from James LasU becamd^ft^ 
BBC’s signature -tune 
dancing), serialised oil Frehifl ) 1 

television, and broadcast i 

Eastern Europe Und i _ 

Others of his books were : 
filmed in Germany (in one HaBfJ 
starring Peter Hall). 


roots in the Midlands for atf Mt 1 
toe last few years of his lifeiwij^ 
was President of t)ie Netting: 
ham Writers' Club arid thelpr^ W 
by Writers’ Guild for avdK4tt-' v‘ 
years. He was gentle, liSas-' , 
suming, and much loved bVall 
who had dealings with hintf ■' 
leaves a widow, Muriel atiif 
son, Michael. diol 1 

John McLang^ j 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

GARRISON: Ian and Jane are pleased 
to announce the birth of (heir son. 
Thomas Chailes Edward, on 4 Oc- 
tober I Wo. A htufiterr for Sarah. 

INGRAM: On IS October, to Sarah 
tun. 1 King) and Duncan, a daughter. 
Efcahcth Marieb Katharine. 

DEATHS 

JONES: AIud :t l L/Sh-lS. lO.Vn. 
Mii-bad. 

KELLY: Alexander, pianist and teacher. 
Suddenly, tm 23 October, aged t>7. Fu- 
neral ai St Osmund’s Re Church. 
London SW 1 3. .50 October at 330pm. 

M ALLEN: Rose, formerly known as 
Brenda Turnbull, on 21' October at 
Thame* Vjlkj Hospcr. Windsor, af- 
ter a s-bort dines*. Funeral service at 
Chilkmi Crematorium, Ameisham. 
Bucks, no Tuesday Z9 October at 
3.30pm. Flowers to Great Missenden 
Funeral Services. HK> High Street. 
Great Misscndcn. Bucks 

REEVES: Philip Henry, on IS October 
I 'Wt». aged h2. Deed suddenly after a 
start illness. Best friend, adored and 
much lined husband of GilL mentor 
and dear father ot Nicola and Lind- 
say. much knvd grandfather of Emma 
and Nia. A unique man, who will be 
desperately missed. PrhruetrenjaiiaL 
family flowers only. Celcbrahon of life 
service at Si .Andrew's Church, 
Ttowse, 2.30pm. Friday 25 October. 
Any donations to ihe Philosophy 
Secretary. SIX'. University of East 
Anglia, tor books, or to the RNLL 
Crnmer. 

FnrGaretle BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 

DEATHS, please rdeptwne 0171-293 

2011 or fox 0171-293 2010. Charges are 

£630 a Unc (VAT extra). 


Birthdays 

Mr Nick Airier MP.47; Sir Geoffrey 
Bateman, ear. now and throat sur- 
geon. 90; Mr Luciano Berio, con- 
ductor and composer. 71: Miss 
Lesley Bidstrup. industrial disease 
specialist, 80; Sir John Blclfoch. for- 
mer permanent under-secretary. 
Northern Ireland Office. 66: Rear- 
Admiral John Carlill. former secre- 
tary. Engineering CounciL 71: Mr 
Peter Chencty. secretary and Head 
of Public Affairs. British Council 50: 
Mr David Cope, former master of 
Marlborough College, 52; Professor 
George Crumb, composer. 67; Mr 
Barry Davies, television sports cont- 
meniator. 56: Sir Robin Day. broad- 
caster. 73; Mr Frank Delaney, 
broadcaster, 54: Sir Thomas Dunne, 
Lord-Lieutenant, County of Here- 
ford and Worcester. 63: Mr Hemv 
EKves. Lord-Lieutenant of Glouces- 
icrshire, 61: The Earl of Gainsbor- 
ough. former president. Association 
of District Coundh, 73; Professor ft- 
tcr Gcllhorn. composer, conductor 
and director, 84; Colonel Sir John 
Gilmour, former Lord-Licutenam of 
Fife, 84: Mrs Mildred Gordon MP, 
o: Air Marshal Sir Micbad Graydon, 
Chief of the Air Staff, 58; Sir Ralph 
Hiilpem, former chairman. Burton 
Group. 58: Mr Wally Herbert, Arc- 
tic explorer. 62; Professor Dame 
Elizabeth Hill, Slavonic language 
specialist. 96; Miss Sena Jurinac, 
Yugoslav .soprano. 75; Mr Philip 
McLean, ambassador to Qiha, 5S; Su 
Fred Bern tin. holiday camp founder, 
90; Professor W. Liodford Rees, psy- 
chiatrist. 82; Mr Allan Rojjcis MP, 64; 
Sir EVtcr Russell, professor of the 
Spanish language 83: Mr David 
Sainsbury, chairman and chief exec- 
utive, J. Sainsbury, 56; Sir Robert 
Sainsbuty, joint president of the 
grocery drain, 90; The Marquess of 
Salisbury, former MP, 80; Mr Paddy 


Tipping, MP, 47; Mr Bill Wyman, rock 
guitarist, 60. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Aurangzcb, the last Mogul 
emperor of India. 1618: David 
Roberts, painter. 1796; Dame Agnes 
Sybil Thorndike, actress, 1 882; Jack- 
ie Coogan (Jack Leslie Coogan), film 
actor, 1914: Tito Gobbi, baritone, 
1915. Deaths: Lady Jane Seymour, 
Queen of England and wife of Hen- 
ry VHI, 1537; Pietro Alessandro 
Gaspare Scarlatti, composer. 1725; 
Christian Dior, fashion designer, 
1957; Edward Burra, painter, 1976; 
Lord Grimoud l Joseph Gtimoad), 
former leader of the Liberal party, 
1.993- On this day: the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. Chartres, France, was 
consecrated, 1260; Soviet troops in- 
tervened in Hungary, 1956; North- 
ern Rhodesia, renamed Zambia, 
became independent, 1964. Tbday is 
United Narions Day and tbe Feast 
Day of St Antony Claret. St Are us, 
St Elesbaan, St Eveipslus. St Felix 
ofThibiuca, St Magkmus or Maelor, 
Si Martin or Mark, St Martin ofVef- 
tou, Tbe Manyis of Najran, St Pro- 
dus of Constantinople and St 
Senoch. 


Lectures 

National GaDery: Alexander Stuigis, 
“Rubens (4): the world landscape” 
lpm. 

National Portrait Gallery: lit Ride- 
aL “The Photographic Self-portrait". 
1.10pm. 

University College. London: Pro- 
fessor R. Janko, “Literature. Criti- 
cism and Authority: Ihe experience 
of antiquity”. 5 ,30pm. 

Victoria and Alban Museum: An- 
drew Spiro, “ Pilgrimage and reli- 
quaries'', 230pm. 


Luncheons 

The MU AUantic Oab /The Enpsh- 
S peaking Union 

Dr KLP. Klaiber, Head of Policy 

PbaniDgi ^fnitfry nfRirgigp Affrtrtk, 
Bona, was guest of honour and 
speaker at a I anebeon held yesterday 
at Tbe English-Speaking Union, 
London SW1. He spoke on “Ger- 
many and tbe UK: two im p o rtant 
players in Europe”. Sir Frank 
Roberts took the chair. 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Mr Malcolm Rifkind QC MP, Sec- 
relaiy of State for Foreign and Com- 
mouweahfa Affairs, and Mrs Rifkmd. 
held a luncheon yesterday at 1 Carl- 
ton Gardens, London §Wi, in hon- 
our of The President of the Republic 
of Boland and Mia Kwasniewski. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Tie Qoeea a tandKoa lor tba Prerndni of 

nuai 


> i S«vte of Doficatk* to ike 6 
SoQcnoCKajhtt Badjck* tatheQmrch’afS 
am t a cro Be Great anducrepfai iau—nfa 
a Butthn HaiL S7 BnttolanBw Ctare, Laodoa 
EC1. TV PiWrflWa, Praideot, Budnas la 
ikBCMBWUsey,meadtiamarai*Reaaa- 
alioo ttaoEgfc hcriagy rioit lie DirkiHaei- 
a^GdlQks at Sails M31.Sahabe.SkiplcT.Wbt 
WaUbr. w haidat. The ftwert'hret witutn 
a enaoWMa to lacdl turiBCB kalat m Be Hade 
of the That ud Buajw m the Cannaan U tbe 
Ciittj Btaim Centre. CBIbk ibml. Bradbad. 
Wes 'ftntbbc, ad «s Paaoo. viAa tits FHoce 
of Wala' Hotpww Keltpcw Lne, Foofchact, 
Wcct 1Msfana.TW Dabofaeoeear opem lie 
m NMlk KtaptaL Bonndanr Road and af- 
(enaidcjaaoiu the Ncntk CMe Awds ta 
1*W6 ai lor Town Hall, Ncwerfc opcos ibe No»- 

He swiad rindofBKBt. Neaaifc, aadopmi Ibe 
new VUwV Centre at SaaM Maw. Tbe 
Dota ef Scat. Hoooreir At Ctmnnodore. nte 
1 kadonuica Suflkc Osntaaad. Royal Ai Fan* 
H^» wycotffee, BabadbtdW. 

Changing of the Guard 

Tbe Household Caaabr Mounted R_ 

Dtcams Be Oueen's Life Osama Bene < 
llaas let BonaBna Tbe_B«9J ** 

WUe» ofloos tbe Otecdi Gawd. air " 
Mare. II Jltan. 


Eric Lawson Malpass, 
and novelist: bam' Derby 1-riyo-. 

vember 1910; married 193&i 

son); died Bishops WalthofHp 
Hampshire 16 October I99bf :, ' J 
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Civil claims over sex abuse were time-barre<| 


"3 
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StnbblnfS and otiterx ▼ United 
Kingdom; European Coart of 
Homan Rights; 22 October 1996 

In regulating access to its 
courts, a state could impose 
such limitations as were legit- 
imate and proportionate, so 
long as they did not restrict the 
right of access to such an ex- 
tent that die very essence of toe 
right was Impaired. 

The European Coon of Hu- 
man Rights ruled by seven 
votes to two that, in applying 
the Limitation Act 1980 to 
dismiss claims by Leslie Stub- 


LAW REPORT 
♦ — 


24 October 1996 


for damages for sexual abuse by 
various adults during the ap- 
plicants' childhood, there had 
been no violation of articles 6 
of the European Convention on 
H uman Rights. The court also 
ruled, unanimously, that there 
had been no violation of arti- 
cle 8 ; and by eight votes to one 
that there had been no viola- 
tion of article 14. 

Article 6 provides: "In toe 
determination of his civil rights 
and obligations.. . everyone is 
entitled to a . . . hearing [by a] 
tribunal”. By article 8 , “Every- 
one has the right to respect for 
his private and fanufy life". By 
article 14, the enjoyment of 
Convention rights “shall be 
secured without discrimina- 
tion on any ground”. 


MsStubbings,wbowasbom 
in 1957, alleged that between 
toe ages of two and 14 she was 
sexually abused by ber adoptive 
father, Mr Webb, and his son 
Stephen, which caused her se- 
vere psychological problems. 
However, it was not ud til Sep- 
tember 1984, following psy- 
chiatric treatment, that she 
realised for the first time 
there might be a connection be- 
tween the childhood abuse and 
her mental' health. In August 
1987 she commenced pro- 
ceedings against the Webbs, 
seeking damages for the aliped 
assaults. 

The House of Lords held 
(see Stubbing v Webb __ 

AC 498) that as it invol 
intentionally inflicted injury 
rather than negligence, the 
claim was subject to the six-year 
limitation period under section 
2 of the 1980 Act This could 
not be disapplied by toe court 
and began to run from the date 
of toe plaintiffs 18tbfrirthday: 
Ms S tubbings’s claim \ifes 
therefore out of time. 

Similar dams by tbe other 
applicants, against their fa- 
thers or in once, case their 
deputy headmaster at school, 
were discontinued following 


the ruling in Stubbing v Wtf>b. 
Hie applicants argued that toe 
ruling infringed their rights 
under articles 6, 8 and 14 of the 
Convention. 

The Court ruled that there 
had been no infringe ment of ar- 
ticle 6 . In regulating access to 
a court, contracting states 
enjoyed a certain margin of ap- 
preciation, although toe limi- 
tations applied should not 
restrict or reduce access to 
such an extent that toe very 
essence of the right was im- 
paired. Limitations had to pur- 
sue a legitimate aim ana be 
reasonably proportionate. 

In these cases, the very 
essence of toe applicants’ right 
of access to court had not been 
impaired, since they had six 
years from their 18th birthdays 
to initiate civil proceedings 
and since a criminal prosecu- 
tion could have been brought 
at any time and a compensation 
order made. 

lj:: ’ The six-year time limit was 

. not unduly short. It was pro- 
portionate to ’the aims straight 
to be-achieved. It was hot for 
the court to substitute its own 
view as to the appropriate pol- 
icy in this regard. 


Article 8 dearly applied* to 
these complaints. Which cdfil r * 
cerned a matter of “private-" 
life”. Although its object Wap- 
essentiaDy to pro tea the indi- 'r 
vidual against arbitrary mter^i 
ference by public authorities 
might also impose positive . 
obligations involving the^T 
adoption by the state of mdav’T 
sures designed to seedre respettfp 
for private life evtfn in 
sphere of relations betweiff ! 
individuals. - 
Sexual abuse was unqu^U 
tionable an abhorrent type 'bp 
wrongdoing. Oulcfren and oflr- 
er victims were entitled to stat'd' 
protection, in the form 
fective deterrence - from sdcf/-* 
grave interference with thciF? 
private lives. Such proiectfotf 5 r 
was, however, already aSoW- lf T 
ed by the criminal law. Artikc4 

8 did not require states tostP- 

mre respect for private lifeW 

toe provision of unlimited eftfri 

ti remedies whdre criminal 0 
sanctions were nfoperatioit , ' u 
Finally, toe court fn» nr i .n«l 



— ui vM Jtnrcv 1 

as the appheafits. who Katf 1 

been siihmnl InHtlH., u 


jury, and those- who were vftwh 
tons of negligent* did 
amount to “diS*rimi n atiori H cl 
contrary to articlq 14 . ,T 4 j 
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Scare-mongering contests get us nowhere 


¥ esterday the Queen spoke and 
the nation yawned; it had been 
rather well briefed in advance 
. axmcjuncement of the Govem- 
nient s legislative programme for the 
n«t ax months was widely heralded as 
‘ °f poh^cal point-scoring for the 

j|peirtfew months, rather than as a seri- 
Ousfew-making agenda for the country 
Ihe trouble is that the pre-election 
flirty politicking and the serious busi- 
es®* of law-making are inescapably 
hnked. i\nd given the direction in 
which the politics is heading as the par- 
tes compete tor votes, the implications 
tor *our laws and public policy are 
rather troubling. 

*• Take a cton „ - 


New measures include more manda- 
tory sentences for crfmmalRj Ipct parole 
and early release for prisoners, a new 
National Crime Squad, mmi^ iTn sen- 
tences for drug dealers, crackdowns on 


.might call the Martian pose. Sup- 
ple we had been beamed down for the 

gst. tune in Britain yesterday. Suppose 
tee, content of yesterday’s speech had 
bfeen our first encounter with the con- 
temporary social agenda. What would 
we have made of it all? 

.We would probably have twisted 
mdnd in a panic, fearing for our imme- 
. 4^te safety. Consider the Govern- 
jjjjfgt’s suggested legislation. The 13 
%Kcj)psed bills include a Crime BiD, a 
rohce Bill, aPireanns Bill, a Fraud Bill, 
a; Weapons Decommissioning Bill, and 
aOime and Punishment BiD for Scot- 
. land, it sounds like an emergency pro- 
1 for a state plagued by serious 

disorder and lapped by anarchy. 


a tough, even hysterically tough, 
agenda. This Britain is clearly in deep 

titrable. 

And indeed, some of the reaction of 
the Opposition parties would mfnfirm ft 
Labour and liberal Democrat politi- 
cians believe the Firearms Bill doesn’t 
go far enough: more guns should be 
bannecL And they are appalled that the 
Government originally intended' to 
leave to backbenchers proposed new 



paedophiles and stalkers. 

listening to the. Government and 
opposition, there seems little question 
about it: toe British social fabric is crum- 
bling and coercive measures are 
needed to panto it back together. AH toe 
parties seem to be hying to convince us 
that the big problem in Britam has been 
decades of sloppy liberal g ove r nm en ts 
allowing standards oflaw and order slip, 
indulging criminals and layabouts alike. 

But this is complete nonsense. British 
society is not faced wito a crisis of order. 
And soft government is not the prime 
cause of any rents in the social fabric 
that may be emerging. Moreover toe 
idea that the Conservatives, after 17 
years in power, can dahn to be toe 
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tough guys sweeping in at the last 
minute to save us from years of prob- 
lems created by liberals is just laughable. 
If toe troubles axe that serious, they 
should take some of the blame for not 
tackling them years ago. 

There are genuine social problems 
that we are right to be concerned about 
- including high rates of violent crime 
by teenagers from dysfunctional fami- 
lies bvmgm areas characterised by poor 
education and hi g h youth unemploy- 
ment But to dam down the lid is only 
half an agenda; many of the measures 
needed to grapple with crime and dis- 
order are sLow-burning. Alongside the 


penal system we need to look at a much 
wider agenda, including welfare-to- 
wodc strategies; special programmes for 
troubled young people; lessons in par- 
enting toe creation of an elite corps erf 
highly paid teachers; and toe planning, 
ownership and social ecology of hous- 
ing estates. A government that realty 
expected to be in power for another 
decade, and did not have one eye on 
electoral tactics, would propose mea- 
sures in all those areas. 

Quick-fix responses on their own fix 
nothing. They will only increase the 
overflowing prison population, without 
doing anything to stem toe tide of new 


offenders. And though Labour has 
policies on youth unemployment to its 
credit, there was little evidence of them 
yesterday. They and toe Liberal Democ- 
rats would rather not be caught in pub- 
lic discussing toe missing, expensive and 
e ssential part of toe agenda. 

All the political parties have dearly 
decided that there are votes to be won 
~ or at least swing votes to be won - on 
this tough penal agenda, dearly they 
believe that they can bid for public sup- 
port with tougher and tougher criminal 
measures, blandly ignoring the deeper 
problems. That in itself is saddening. 
Unless toe politicians are mistaken, it 
reflects badly on all of us. 

But, even worse, there are no limits 
to t his penal auction, no political checks 
and balances to stop it going too far. 
Because Labour has long been thought 
by toe public to be weak on crime, the 
party is determined not to be caught 
out. As a result, no matter how far 
Michael Howard moves to toe right. 
Labour seems destined to follow. 

If this were simply a matter of polit- 
ical game-playing, charades and 
shadow-boxing carried out in advance 
of an election, it wouldn’t be so bad. But 
these are proposed laws, not argu- 
ments, and even once the election is 
past; the new government, whatever its 
complexion, will have to live with the 
promises it has made, and the expec- 
tations it has raised in this competition 
to be tough on crime. 


There are many individual proposals 
we agree with. What really worries us 
is what wasn't in the speech, and wasn’t 
featured strongly in the debate which 
followed it We are living in a relatively 
orderly and advanced sod ety, well able 
to deal with its deeper problems if it 
chooses to. But this exhibition of com- 
petitive scare-mongering didn’t make us 
certain of our leaders’ determination to 
grapple with those problems. It was, as 
ever, a glittering and solemn occasion. 
But it wasn’t an entirety grown-up one. 

Peace offering of 
the paper tiger? 

T he bad news is that fun-loving 
Rupert Murdoch, 65, is raising 
£1.5bn in toe US, mor tg a g in g a chunk 
of BSkyB holding for some purpose. 
The word on the street is that it has 
something to do with American digital 
television. We know the real reason, 
Rupe has finally realised that despite all 
the money he ploughs in, he cannot help 
himself malting rubbishy newspapers. 
So, in a peace offering, he has offered 
this sum to The Independently in order 
that we may print on fine ve Hum-qual- 
ity paper, recruit many more journalists, 
and so on. The good news, of course, is 
that we regard it as tainted money and 
will have nothing to do with it. 


Looters the 


f&r Dunblane 

Sir^Given the Government’s 
response to the Cullen report lam 
still having some difficulty 
understanding why I and fellow 
legitimate pistol shooters are being 
punished for a horrendous crime 
.Gommitted by a Scottish madman, 
impose actions and tendencies were 
wAjlt known to toe local police, but 
were negligently ignored 
; ' Having never considered myself 
alatlent psychopath, I still subscribe 
(he belief that the current law 
vfihjauiQr amendments and if 
property applied should be 
sufficient. We now have toe Labour 
fcpty trying to outgtmtoe 
Government by calling far a ban on 
aljprtvatety owned pistols. 

These positions are apparently as 
a response to “overwhelming" 
pybuc opinion. Pistol shooters, at 
arqund 57^000, are a snail number _ 
to scapegoat, with insignificant 
yotiflg power. With a ban in place, 
the public gets an illusion of security 
will} no loss on their part since they 
hjwe no connection with the sport. 
Any, excuse will next be used to 
tighten up further on ownership of 
nfles and shotguns. This will 
continue while there is an automatic 
but false association of firearms and 
violence in the public mind. 

Dr TAN STRAWBRIDGE 

'tfetiicld 


" dealer, I am suffering already from 
the proposals to ban handguns. 

• As soon as toe ban comes into 
fpjrpc, my father will lose his 
business. He has been in business 
for 16 years and is over 50. How can 
he <*«»t another fob? Compensation 
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livelihoods will be snatched away. 

We stand to lose everything, 
including our house. My sister, who 
lu^s recently passed three A-Jevels, 
can no longer go to university. I will 
not be able to achieve my ambition 
of becoming a performer, as the 
tuition is out of our price range now 
thorny father will be out of a job. I 
dmjin my first year of A-levels (aged 
■ 16)'ahd feel my future has gone, 
tfeel for the people who axe 
linked in anyway to the Dunblane 
massacre, but is it noi time someone 
fchfpr us and our families? We have 
done nothing wrong. 

CLOVER BROWN 

Prestwood. Buddnghamshut 

Sin JOn 5 September 1914, a few 
' weeks after the commencement or 

* tflcGreatWhr, the light cruiser 

- m& Pathjinder was torpedoed off 
the Firth of Forth by the German 
submarine U21. The ship sank very 
quickly and 270 of her crew 

PC S?e of those was Henry Ernest 

Morrison, a commissioned gunner. 

• During his early service, Mr 
Morrison, in common wito mrav 
army and naval officers, purchased 
his own sidearin. In his case a 
mwfcl 1896 Mauser pistol 
identical to that purdiased tty a 

young officer cafled Winston 

ChuichiU.Itw?sattoat£iinea 

novel and advanced design. It b ot 
course cumbersome by modern 

standards, being a century old - 
. Mr Morrisons pistol did notgP 
down with HMS frdhfuubr^ y and k 

i. -... luiAiiGeiiM. T f 1C iQ 


no w in my 7- 

museum condition. It has been 
preserved m tins state for ever so 

I § 0 , as a trustee of a 
valuable and poignant heritage hem. 
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Michael Heath’s Britain: Queen goes down Whitehall 


pistol with his name on, in my 


items in private ownership, and you 
may imagine my dismay when I 
heard that the intention was their 
destruction. 

German citizens are now avid 
collectors of pistols from the _ 
Imperial era- It would be ironic 
indeed if the onty way to prevent 
the destruction of Mr Morrison’s 
pistol were by its export to the 
country which caused his death. 
RFLEARNEY 
Carskalton Beeches, Surrey 

Sin “Handgun” is an American 
word usedm England by politicians 
who have no knowledge of the 
subject. What Thomas Hamilton 
used is a ‘■combat weapon” 
designed to blow enemies to pieces. 
It is a low-skill instrument held in 
some contempt by Olympic 
shooters. It must be banned. 

The “Olympic pistol" is not 
“ lethal” (letter, 19 October) except 
in so far as a car, a basefc-alJ bat, a . 
crossbow can be lethal. It is a 
variant of the J22 target pstol It is 
designe d to punch a tiny hole in 

cardboard when fired with 
delib erate steady aim at a stationary 
raraeL It fires five shots onty. 


could be used for another 
Dunblane. The momentum of toe . 

missfleTsavetysmafl fraction of . 

that of toe bullets firedby 
Hamilton. Unless the victim is . 

exceptionally unfortunate, it win 
not kill Otynquc shooters concede 
that an expert might just tnanagpto 

kill one person with tt but you or I 

would cenairityfoB. 

I never shoot, but feel strongjy - 
foat tofc harmless Olympic sport 
should continue . 

DEREK J COLE ' 

Si Leonards, East Sussex 


SihThave seen several letters to 
newspapers claiming that the 
design of pistol targets is based on 
the hitman figure. ‘Humanoid” 
targets are used in onty two pistol 
disciplines widely shot in the UK. 
One is shot cm toe Police Athletic 
Association target and the other on 
the standard British Army Figure 
59/11. AH other targets, for both 
fuilbore and smallbore pistols, are 
of the “round black blob" variety. 

A scoring ring on a piece of 
paper is exactly that, irrespective of 
the pattern surrounding it Himing 
agon on a human being calls far an 
entirely different psychological 
stance -which is why only the 
deranged or those specifically 
t raine d to toe task a ctnalty do it. . 
EETER BROOKESMTTH 
Kensington Rifle and Pistol Chib 
London W14 

Sir; Jack Boteler (letter, 22 
October) writes from Tfcxas, but we 
live on this very crowded island. We 
have apolice force we can call on 
immediately with a phone call 

In California sax years ago when 1 
suggested that we hooted at 
another car, my cousin pointed out 
that they might have agon. 

Nearby Iwalked along a smart 
avenue and saw signs saying 
‘Armed Response” in each garden 
wito toe insignia of this or that 
security firm. 

Drivmg and walking -two 
. freedoms which we take for 
granted but whidx are constrained • 


NICK LANDAU 
London SW16 ~ 


j Teachers turned. 

! into victims 

I Sin We are horrified by the 
I discussion over events at Ridings 
| School (“Battle to ban 60 children 
I from one school” 22 October). It is 
turning teachers into victims. 

As teachers and parents 
! ourselves we can fuDy empathise 
with the tiring efforts required to 
deal with unruly and rude children. 

1 However we cannot understand the 
I elevation of these little horrors into 
gargantuan monsters. Children are 
1 not becoming more violent, nor are 
rhay g nmmiffing mnregfmfl Tn 

1996 there were 299 fewer 
convictions of under-21s than m 
1981. Children have not become 
more beastly. Rather, stressed and 

£££& blame children'for 
their plight. Grow up and look at 
the real problems facing teachers! 
TIFFANY JENKINS 
BERNADETTE WHEELAN 
Families for freedom 
London NS 

Fear of Germany 
drives EU too 

Sir Donald Macin tyre’s article (22 
October) on the Eurosceptics’ fear 
of Germany is long ov erdu e. 
Unfortunately, he omits to 
emphasise how toe entire 
European project is driven by a like 
fear, and by France's in particular. 
Our perspective is that of a wartime 
victor whereas France's is that of 
the vanquished. 


France understands onty too weH 
the need to grasp a historic 


opportunity ana react positively to 
Germany’s remarkable ~ and 
fleeting? - readiness to give up 
some of its sovereignty and be 
bound into some kind of federated 
Europe. For France, and perhaps 
far the rest of continental Europe, 
the probable problems and costs of 
EMU pale into insignificance 
beside the possible costs of 
Germany -and European nation- 
states in general - unbound. 

R A RICHARDSON 
London SE7 

Sin Wfere I Mr Eddie George (“The 


valve”, 21 October)! should be far 
more worried about the rale of 
interest needed to prevent a free-fall 
in sterling were Britain not in the 
first wave of monetary union and left 
to compete with the newest and 
strongestcurrencyin the world. If be 
is worried about unemployment he 
should worry about a doubling or 
trebling of tne premium on British 
corporate bonds which has 

prevented any espanson in our 
industrial investment 
Sir FRED CATHEKWOOD 
Balsham, Cambridgeshire 

Aid debate 

Sin Jonathon Porriti (“Nothing in 
life is free”, 21 October) rightly 
points out the Liberal Democrats’ 
understanding that environmental 
and economic policies must be 
integrated if we are to take caring 
for the environment seriously. 

However, it is not true that aid. 


| Fight them for 
the beeches 

SirA profound moral issue faces 
toe Department of toe 
Environment following their 
inspection of the Rusland Beeches 
in Cumbria (report, 7 October). 
The decision to support or refiise 
the application for toe lifting of 
tree preservation orders on these 
old beeches by the Lake District 
National Park Authority will have 
far-reaching consequences for 
mature trees throughout toe 
United Kingdom. 

There is an increased trend to 
cut down large mature trees for 
safety reasons. We are losing 
beautiful old trees that provide a 
habitat to wildlife requiring rotting 
wood such as the uncommon 
noctule bats found in toe Rusland 
Beeches. 

Because the average person 
cannot rationalise statements , 
about the safety of a tree, an / 
"expert" is called upon to take on 
toe responsibility of stating that a 
tree is safe, and it takes a lot of 
courage and understanding of 
mature trees to make this 
statement. It is far too easy to do 
avoid toe problem by pronouncing 
a tree to be dangerous. A tree 
felled wiU never prove one wrong. 

The sense of outrage felt by the 
local people who intuitively know 
toe trees are safe from their 
experience of them in all weather 
conditions is immense. 

Dr GEOFF DELLOW 
Buckhunst Hid, Essex 


Gay saints 

Sir With reference to your news 
item about the Bishop ofRfpon 
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international development and 
Third World debt were banished 
from our conference agenda. At 
Brighton this year we launched our 
aid papers World of Opportunity, 
which was developed in discussion 
with NGOs and has widespread 

had a long debate, with 
delegates giving their approval to 
our policy to reach toe UN’s target 
of 0.7 per cent of GNP over 10 
years, making the Liberal 
Democrats toe onty party 
committed to reaching the laiget. 
RUPERT REDESDALE 
( Lord Redesdale ) 

Liberal Democrat Overseas Aid 
Spokesperson 
House of Lords 
London SW1 


Drama at BBC 

Sin Good hick to Nick Elliott in his 
endeavours to camouflage the fact 
that 1TV is retying on a dwindling 
number of bankers in its drama 
line-up (Media, 22 October). 
However, when he claims that the 
BBC's commitment to classic 
adaptations was kick-started during 
his 10-month stay at the 
Corporation it would appear that 
he swapped his car-park pass far a 
bout of amnesia when he left us. 

It most have slipped his mind 
that a stream of BBC classes - 
Clarissa, Middleman^ Martin 
Chuzdevrit and Persuasion - had 
already been transmitted or 
produced ahead of his arrival and 
before toe BBC wholeheartedly 
embraced Pride and Prejudice. ITV 
is now seeking to imitate this vein 
of success. 

WILL WYATT 

Chief Executive, BBC Broadcast 
London W12 


18 October), how is it that toe 
Christian Church can canonise a 
gay couple in the fourth century yet 
m toe 20to century cannot even 
bring itself to recognise a gay 
couple in its fold? 

St Serge and St Bacchus were 
canonised in the fourth century, 
according to John Boswell's Trie 
Marriage of Likeness. He cites other 
canonised couples as well 
MARTIN MOTTRAM 
Salisbury, Wiltshire 


Not quite perfect 

Sin Egon Ronay (letter, 18 
October) leaps to defence of the 
Waterside Inn from an outrage 
perpetrated by toe AA 

2 had the pleasure of dining at 
the Waterside in July and the 
majority of the meal was 
wondemiL In certain areas - toe 
canapes, the petits fours and toe 
bread -I believe that “this 
country’s greatest chef* can do 
better than was achieved that night. 

Nothing was bad and certainly I 
do not raise real complaint but 
perhaps the AA sense that toe 
restaurant is not currently absolute 
perfection and have responded by a 
slight downgrading. 

KR WHITBREAD 
Sandhtast, Berkshire 


Adam only 5,999 

Sir David Mansfield (letter, 22 
October) has forgotten that there is 
no year zero between 1BC and 
ADI. Thus, the 6,000th birthday of 
Adam will be next year, and the 


ceiling can wait until then. Wfe can 
usefully spend the time thinking of 
a suitable way of marking the 
occasion, and also the 2,000th 
birthday of Christ later that year. 
OWENGWYNNE 
Runcorn, Cheshire 
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Cyber face 


N one of us, any 
more, is exempt 
All of us are 
snarled in the sys- 
tems of compu- 
ters, all pay our dues to cyber- 
space, snuffling around in our 
own patch of it Every time you 
stick a bit of plastic in a 
machine, or pay a bill, or com- 
municate with an organisation, 
you leave your tracks in it But 
what is it exactly? 

William Gibson, the science- 
fiction writer, is the poet of 
cyberspace. His achievement 
is not merely to have named it 
(“Cyberspace” made its first 
appearance in his first novel, 
Neuromancer, published in 

1984, whose sales are now in 
the millions.) It is to have made 
that darkness in which all of us 
now pad about like moles, vis- 
ible. Wbat Gerard Manley 
Hopkins did for the flight of the 
falcon. Turner for fog, Dali for 
the unconscious and W illiam 
Burroughs for a brain deranged 
by junk, Gibson has done for 
the digital dimension. He has 
painted it for us so vividly and 
persuasively that those dreary 
keyboards and screens can 
never be the same again. 

“The matrix is an abstract 
representation of the relation- 
ships between data systems,” 
he starts off drily enough in his 
1985 story Burning Chrome. 
“Legitimate programmers jack 
into their employers’ sector of 
the matrix and find themselves 
surrounded by bright geome- 
tries representing the corpo- 
rate data, lowers and fields of 
it ranged in the colourless non- 
space of the simulation matrix 
... Legitimate programmers 
never see the walls of ice they 
work behind, the walls of shad- 
ows that screen their opera- 
tions from others ..." 

It begins soberly, but once 
the adrenalin starts churning 
it’s a tour of the mountains of 
the moon on add. The talent 
of Bobby, Burning Chrome's 
anti-hero, is to break into data 
systems by destroying these 
walls of "ice” that protect 
them. The narrator goes along 
for the ride: 

“Ice walls flick away like 
supersonic butterflies made of 
shade. Beyond them, the 
matrix's illusion of infinite 
space ... This is the far side of 
the ice, the view of the matrix 
I’ve never seen before ... The 
core data tower around us like 
vertical height trains, colour- 


coded for access. Bright pri- 
maries, impossibly bright in 
that transparent void, linked by 
countless horizontals in nursery 
blues and pinks ...” 

Sure, it's overwrought. But 
such passages, which in Neu- 
romancer encrust a fast, cruel 
(400 deaths), impossibly hip 
narrative, gave brilliant literary 
form to the previously inchoate 
longings and urges of the first 
generation of PC nerds. 

If you were casting for the 
part of King Nerd, Gibson 
would be up there on the short- 
list along with Bill Gates, being 
tall and stooped and narrow- 
shouldered. bespectacled and 
wry. The funny thing is that 
he's far from nerdy in his pre- 
occupations: he wrote Neuro- 
mancer on an ancient manual 
typewriter, and while he's grad- 
uated to a computer for word 
processing, he refuses to have 
an e-mail address, flinching at 
the thought of all the mail he 
would have to wade through. 

Bom 48 years ago in Vir- 
ginia. he moved to Canada 
aged 19 as a precaution against 
being drafted for the Vie tnam 
Wit, and for 20 years has been 
settled in suburban Vancouver, 
where he lives now with his 
wife and two children. Profes- 
sionally he was a slow starter, 
spinning out his years studying 
Eng Lit until all his cronies 
drifted off to law school and 
the like. “When Punk arrived 
from London. I spent a year 
just watching it,” he says. 

He began writing and selling 
science Action to a magazine 
called Omni in 1979-80 when 
he was in his late twenties. 
“They paid enough money that 
I couldn’t stop, ” he says. Sev- 
eral of those stories - collected 
in a volume called Burning 
Chrome - are among the best 
things he’s done. The first 
novel followed smoothly on. 

Rarely in recent times has an 
author made such an explosive 
debut: Neuromancer won all 
three of America's science-fic- 
tion awards, and became an 
instant bestseller. “Cyber- 
space” entered the language, 
and a mantle of cool descended 
on a million anoraks. Gibson 
was rewarded with the nerds' 
eternal love. He has, for exam- 
ple, a drawer at home stuffed 
with audiocassettes by the 100 
or so garage bands who have 
made recordings in homage to 
the book. 

But given that he himself is 


Do science 
fiction writers 
merely predict 
the future, or 
can they create 
it through 
their writing? 
Peter 
Popham 
talks to 
William 
Gibson, 
inventor of 
cyberspace, 
about where 
we are headed 
next 


not a Net addict, how, I wanted 
to know, did these rhapsodic 
cyberspace passages come 
about? 

“It’s a tough question. You 
can find what one critic calls 
‘passages of heightened lan- 
guage' in a lot of science fiction 
from the Sixties on. In order to 
excuse them there had to be 
some technological or mytho- 
logical rationale: OK, you've 
just gone into hyperdrive, OK, 
you've just swallowed the x53 
tablets and your nervous sys- 
tems are melting in rainbow 
colours ... I remember needing 
an excuse for such passages. I 
had that need before I had the 
cyberspace idea, and I 
dreamed the cyberspace idea 
up to allow me to do that ... 
My real contribution is that I 
have given my readers an 
objective correlative for the 
digital universe. I'm proud of 
having done that.” 

And although he’d never 
heard of the Internet when he 
was writing Neuromancer, he is 
also proud to be the prophet 
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and defender of an Internet 
that is free, as originally 
intended, of controls. 

“The Internet could one day 
be seen as being terrifically' sig- 
nificant: some thing akin to the 
building of cities. It seems to 
me to be that unusual. It's 
quite unlike anything that was 
ever done before in a number 
of ways. It’s immune to legisla- 
tion because if s post-national 
and post-geographical. Because 
of the reasons for its initial 
design and the nature of its 
architecture, because it's 
designed to shift packets of 
information in the wake of or 
even during a nuclear war, it’s 
impossible to control the flow 
of information within iL That 
may be the grand irony of the 
Cold Wit era: what we remem- 
ber the Cold Wbrforis, not only 
did we not drop the bomb, but 
we created wbat may one day 
be seen as the redly major 
pan of the universe: this place 
where we increasingly do more 
and more of everything we call 
society.” 

Gibson bas been called the 
George Orwell of the computer 
age. but the parallel is flawed. 
Tlie world of his books is as des- 
perate and eco-catastrophic as 
that of the film Blade Runner (ji 
opened while Gibson was writ- 
ing Neuromancer - “I fled the 
cinema after 15 minutes, deeply 
dismayed, because it looked 
exactly like the pictures on the 
inade of my forehead, actually 
it looked better.’’). But, as in 
Blade Runner , the squalor and 
desperation have their own kind 
of lurid glamour. And subvert- 
ing ihe pessimism is a subtle Six- 


ties’ triumphalism - for the 
Internet is the ultimate realisa- 
tion of the libertarian dreams of 
the Whole Earth Catalog types 
of the late ^Sixties". 

“Em just a product of my 
time,” he said three years ago. 
“Computers, in a sense, were 
invented by add heads. Fractal 
geometry, as £ar as I can tell, was 
more or less discovered by old 
add heads looking for the math- 
ematical formulae that resem- 
bled an LSD hallucination.” 

In his new novel, ldaru, how- 
ever, a truly dark new note 
enters his work. Because in this 
world, a generation or so into 
the future, the authorities have 


finally succeeded in nail- 
ing the Internet down; 
the fears, so current now 
both in the United States 
and here f that the Inter- 
net's structure allows 
crime of all sorts to flour- 
ish, have resulted - the 
“how” is vague - in dose 
surveillance of everything 
.that uses theNet. ■ 

An article that he^ 
wrote two years ago for 
Wired magazine foreshad- 
owed this dadk imagining. 
The subject was Singapore, 
a place whose authoritari- 
anism and consumerist 
banality filled him with 
despondency. But what wor- 
ried him even more was that, . 
as he put it, “now they pro- 
pose to become something else 
as welt a coherent city of infor- 
mation, its architecture planned 
from the ground up. And they 
expect that whole highways of 
data will flow into and through 
this dty. Yet they also seem to 
expect that this wont, affect 
them... Myself Fm inclined to 
think that if they prove to be 
right, what will really be proven 
will be something very sad ... 
They will have proven it possi- 
ble to flourish through the 
active repression of free expres- 
sion. They will have proven 
that information does not nec- 
essarily want to be free.” 

In the Japan in which Idoru 
is located, this dire threat has 
come to pass. Yet it has not 
finally triumphed, because a 
gaggle of disaffected, com- 
puter-obsessed youth (or 
“pathol ogical-lecbn o-fe tishist- 
with- social -deficit” as the 


earclip translator renders the 
simple and actually current 
Japanese word otaku) have 
found a way to thwart it. 
Inspired % a huge, illegal city 
of squatters, the “City of Dark- 
ness", which defied the British 
authorities in Hong Kong until 
tom down in the early Nineties, 
they have created something 
analogous on the Net a “multi- 
‘dsfcrsfte" but One whose archi- 
tecture bars entrance to 
authority: ramshackle, ad hoc, 
self-sufficient, but brilliantly 
defended. 

He describes it thus: “And 
then the thing before her: 
building or biomass or cliff 
face looming there, in count- 
less unplanned strata, nothing 
about it even or regular. 
Accreted patchwork of shallow 
random balconies, thousands 
of small windows throwing 
back blank silver rectangles of 
fog. Stretching either way to 
the periphery of vision, ana on 
the nigh, uneven crest of that 
ragged facade, a black fur of 
twisted pipe, antennas sagging 
under vine growth of cable ...” 

Gibson’s use of the City of 
Darkness is an interesting 
example of how he weaves 
pure inventions with real or 
recently existing phenomena. 
For Hak Nam (as it was known 
in Cantonese) really ousted: a 
notionally Chinese-ruled speck 
in British-ruled Kowloon, 
which after World War U, as 
refugees poured in from the 
mainland into the colony, was 
transformed into a vast, moul- 
dering, organic megastructure, 
home to 33'000 people, noto- 
rious for its crime, its disease 


Don’t let that budgie destroy your life . . . 
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and its fires, but also selfiprk- 

ics, factories, re^aurantsvbliE- 
ics, a temple, rooftop cages fjtjJ 
of racing pigeons ... •>& (M 

By an odd chance, it wfis 5e 
piece 1 wrote about Hak Nam 
m the Independent Magazhte ^ix 
years ago, later republiriied 
elsewhere, that helped focus 
Gibson’s attention oti ’iAe 
place.- In. fdoru, if phi# in 
important role: it’s “thfe-'gjreht 
good place of th&nover, as be 
puts it to me, quoting 
Twain, the symbol ofhop^aqd 
the refuge of his protagw ' 

Of oouise, being a Gibson 
novel, the hero and heroine 
have their peculiarities: 'he'd a 
Sino-Irish rock singer, she's! a 
virtual womanF’ whose •■fonjly * 
physical reality isa thing fika a 
large metal thermos Bask. 
Their proposed marriage! is as 
controversial as black/Miije 
unions a generation oifftwo 
ago. But at the end oflithe 
book they prepare to tfcPtie 
knot, ana to set up home-on 
undeveloped landfill (“one of 
the old Toxic Necklace’ sites, 
bat that’s been cleaned un 
since the quake") in IbkyV 
Bay. And that home will be 
a sort of replica of Hak NamJP 
City of Darkness, biggestslum 
in the world 
In Gibson’s highly 
terms, that must counUas a 
happy ending. “Wbat cotiktfbe 
more frightening,” GjftSOn 
asked in ms article abotd&ki- 
gapore, “out here at th&deep 
end of the 20th century tbdd a 
genuinely optimistic scierlbe- 
fiction writer?” 1 Yet Gffwon 
himself comes close. 0 uJ 
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T oday I am devoting 
the whole of this 
space to the care and 
maintenance of small 
household pets. I know 
nothing about the care and. 
maintenance of small 
household pets, so I have 
had to hire the services of 
an expert. Sadly, at short 
notice I was not able to 
hire an expert on 
household pets, but 1 am 
very glad to have secured 
the services of a top lawyer, 
Mr J Millington Smythe. 

Adi yours, Mr Smytbe! 


How often should a 
budgerigar's cage be cleaned ? 
J Millington Smythe writes: 
You are not contractually, 
obliged to clean your 
budgerigar's cage at all, of 
course, unless you signed a 
contract when you acquired 
your bird from the pet shop. 
I very much hope you did 
not do this, as people have 
sometimes been caught in 
long-term and crippling 
arrangements with pel 
shops. 

I had a client once who 
signed an agreement with a 
pet shop which committed 
her not only to cleaning her 
bird's cage every day, but 
also to entering a time- 
share arrangement oyer a 
villa in Spain AND taking 
out a very expensive life 
insurance policy. 

On herself? 

J Mfllmgton Smythe writes: 
No, on the bird. 

Did you manage to extricate 
her from this crippling 
contract ? 

J Millington Smythe writes: 
The outcome was very 
satisfactory. 

What does that mean ? : . 

J Millington Smythe writes: 
It means that my client is 



-’s cagp be cleaned? 
J Millington Smythe writes: 

1 fluid the best arrangement 
is to train the bird to clean 
its own cage. Alternatively, 
you can stand in front of the 
bird's cage and declare 
three times: “1 pronounce 
this cage well and truly 
cleaned!" 

Is that legal? 

J Millington Smythe writes: 
In parts of the Islamic 
world, I bejieye it is, yes. 

Whenever I clean my budgie's 
cage, she picks up a tittle 
sunflower seedor other 
delicacy after it is all aver . 
and hands it to me, as if to 
say thank you! Isn't that . 
sweet? 

J Millington Smythe writes*. 
No. It is a highly dangerous 
■precedent By accepting 
payment from your pet, you 
are in.effect entering into 
an unspoken agreement, tfe . 
facto rather than de jure , 
which commits you to 
repeating the service on a 
' regular basis. 

You could therefore, and 
I do not exaggerate, be sued 


for neglect if you do NOT 
keep up the regular 
cleaning of the cage, and 
the sunflower seed would 
be cited as an example of 
the payment changing 
hands. 

Or, in her case, claws. By 
accepting the sunflower 
seed you are tacitly 
a dmi ttin g liability. 

But who would sue the 
owner? 

■ J Millington Smythe writes: 
Hie bird, of course. 

How can a bird sue an 
owner? 

J Millington Smythe writes: 
He need only get in touch 
with me and I can do the 
rest. 

- Has a bird ever successfully 
sued ah owner? 

J Millington Smythe writes: 
Oh, yes. I need only draw 
. yOur attention to theclassic 
case of Pal Joey vs Mrs 
Tfempleton, m 1958, in' 
which Mrs Ibmpleton was 
taken to the cleaners by a 
Jaw firm acting for her 
budgie. 

Whitt was the outcome of the 
case?.. 

J. Millington Smythe writes: 
Hie lawyer won, of course. 

/ And the next, please! 




l recently bought a dog fco^S 
the first time and am iv:S 
wondering what information* 

I should put on the brass iagp 
on his collar, such as name;* 1 
address etc, as there isn’t it :itj 
lot of room. ,-n: 

J Millington Smythe write*# 
DON'T whatever yon do^-'u; 
put the dog's aame on. Tft& 
will give any kidnapper a! 
great advantage, as he wittT 
be able to call the dog bjrfc* 
name and get his trust Dtpd 
NOT put your own phonei.T 
number on it, as then then?! 
kidnapper will find it all Tpd. 
easy to nng you up and iqmi 
make his demands. Do r^il 
NOT give your address, ts*'.* 
burglars often read these- 'T 
and then burgle' the houseefc 
when the watch dog is aflr-O 
too clearly absent >,-*• 
What shad J pur on. then?.i! 

J Mfllmgton Smythe write**'' 
noth Mg* If you 'i- .-L 
MUST put somethmg, write 
the name and phone ted* - 
number of the dog’s jJ-Io 
solicitor. JJnu j 

•*' .TfJV.j t _ 

J Mtitington Smythe will fyfiw 
bacKSnon to ddal with wrfi/f>J ^ 
inquiries about skiing and' -. * 
wmter sports. &ep those •. -l-s 
queries rolling ini 
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THE INDEPENDENT jJTHXJRSDAY 24 nmrn 


the commentators 


Take the fight out 
of the House and 

on to our screens 


W shocked thaj 11 the ^ lapel bad ff s ’ or 

Queen’s Speech even George Bush looking at 

debate turned into such an W&v&ttSSF&M watch during one of the 
electioneering opportunitvves- diree debates with Clinton in 

and the Royal nmcession wh^h year, moved the market. 

IMedJKSJSSSS ^ San Diego, 

of Merrie England. Maybeln most voters jucfced CUnton the 

that party politics does sUghUv Hi w^, more than 95 per cent 

undermine the heritage^ue 881(5 V ^ / !^J d ,P iake ao J ,I ®* r ' 

of the ritual Rut ijvh,,* eace to how they would vote. 

■ ^ ni But*. **3 the 

one of iheKirlianieiiL Andhat «ente of US prro- 

d “vSi« rs ^of 

sffiri&S? 2 * Maci ^ a-ajEM 

* Heesessse 

^, apa ? fro ®. twice- Thp VOtpTK l ipant. Tfelevisiou presenters 

w^kly pomt-sconng game of A 11C VULgTB would kin for the chance of 

Irrme Mimster s Questions, doaovtia if fronting iL But these are hardly 

that the voters will have a QGSGTVG It. n hgfark^ fo Conserva ti ve (V" - 

diance to see Tbny Blair and * ^ tral Office, the official line is 

John Major face-to-face before AHCL 110W that it’s a "distant runner” and 

they go to the polls. _ that Major certainly isn’t in 

But is it. Or could we, at GVGD L±10 favour of the “cheap exchange 

long last, see the two leaders __ # of sound bites” which the Tones 

debating with each other on r |Ywnpq ryioir . claim Blair would favour. But 

television dunng the election JCO UM V . there are several reasons why 

campaign in six months’ time? qaq -f-lyo ' • he might not, in the end, hold 

Peter Mandejson, Labour’s OCC UJC out against it. 

election campaign director, evi- trrio/^rwvi « • Fust, Labour will press for it 

denuy thinks it is possible. Last W ibUUIll UX a with much more genuine per- 
week he slipped away anno- I* rTtTT astence than they ever did dur- 

ticed at the beginning of the ilVG 1 V ii£ Neil Kinnocfc’s leadership- 

short parliamentary recess and • the call to debate with Margaret 

paid a brief visit to the United GGD2fcG Thatcher in 1987 was espe- 

States . He had a series of daSysotto voce. And the harder 

meetings fixed up with a dmin - and more stridently their oppo- 

istration figures m Washington to discuss the nents demand it, the more the Tbnes inevitably 
fashionable topic of reinventing government, pay a price for refusing. 

But he also had another, less official, mission. The second is that Majors highly success- 

J^watch in person the second of the two Clin- fol question-and-answer session at the parly 
ton-Dole television debates in the Shiley conference in Bournemouth has convinced at 
Theatre in San Diego. He talked to Clinton’s least some of his strategists that he could per- 
uffaff about the awesomely detailed prepare- form very well indeed, particularly in the kind 
ilffons the President had made for them, such of “town meeting” setting, simil ar to the one 
i 1 05 the use of Senator George Mitchell as a sur- in San Diego, with a randomly sampled audi- 
i] rugate Bob Dole in rehearsals, and around a ence of ordmaiy voters asking questions. 

S dozen spin doctors to fan out among the press The third is that if Major starts the campaign 

S after the 90-minute debate to explain just what well behind in the polls then he has very little 
kB success it had been for the incumbent Not to lose -and possibly, if Tbrry Blair should fal- 
• -W; mention Clinton's carefuDy prepared and ter, a lot to gam. Yesterday wasn’t Major's best 
rifofty response to fend off seriously awkward day, but you can imagine circumstances in 
■^questions. and brickbats about everything from - which Major might want a debate more than : 
[•Indonesian donations to the Democrats to Blair; and Blair having made the call couldn’t 
Whitewater: "Norinsult ewer created « job or - possibly refuse. • • 3T-3 

j improved aschool”. .... And the fourth is that surely if s high time 

^ Allihatpreparation, as it happens, may have it happened. It’s extraordinary, when you 
blJeert part of what has made the two Clinton- think about it, that after 36 years of campaign 
IL &ple events somewhat less memorablethan television debates in the US, we still don’t have 
✓*betcleviaon debates in some of the nine pres- them here. The electors deserve something 
xidemial punch-ups that have gone by once a over and above the carefully arranged eariy- 
| Abating Richard Nixon slugged it out with morning press conferences, armies of spindoc- 
. jack Kennedy in I960. (Radio listeners judged tors, stagey national tours and mind-bending 
/Nixon the, victor but those watching on televi- parly pofibcal broadcasts using all the skill s of 
ision plumped for Kennedy.) Neither of the modern television advertising. A studio audi- 
. candidates dropped a big danger, cormcassems ence of voters would be nicer and perhaps 
, Jnve to recall Gerald Ford’s whacky remark wiser than the braying backbenchers of yes- 
i-lhat Poland wasn’t dominated by the Soviet terday. Why shouldn’t the television viewers be 
■ iMnion, or Jimmy Outer saying that he had able to compare and contrast? And just for 
ijastfeed his daughter Amy what the big issue was good measure why not throw in a deputies’ 
i fa. the election -a gaffe that immediately and debate with Michael Heseltine ana John 
lofljelty spawned thousands of Republican Prescott. Now, that would be fun. 


Donald. 

Maemkfre 

Tony Blah- 
wants it 
The voters 
deserve it. 
And now 
even the 
Tories may 
seethe 
wisdom of a 
live TV 
debate 


utJeen part of what has made urn two Cunton-. 
, jQole events somewhat less memorable than 
t ftfae television debates in some of the nine pres- 
idential punch-ups that have gone by since a 
| ^wearing Richard Nixon slugged it out with 
. Jack Kennedy in I960. (Radio listeners judged 
/Nixon the, victor but those watching on telev- 
ision plumped for Kennedy-) Neimer of the 
. .candidates dropped a big d&Dger, ccmncassenxs 
, ; Jnve to recall Gerald Ford’s whacky remark 
i-that Poland wasn’t dominated by the Soviet 


Your children are 
my business 


T he National Society 
for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren’s commission 
into child abuse has, 
after two years of inquiry, pro- 
duced its report. Its remit was 
wide-ranging and its recom- 
mendations no less so, bat at its 
centre is a dear call for a rad- 
ical change in cultural attitude 
—“a new perception of children 
not as possessions but as indi- 
viduals with rights and devel- 
oping responsibilities of their 
own”. 

The thin fcfng b ehind I his par- 
ticular section of the report is 
straightforward: most children 
are not abused by mysterious 
strangers, escaped convicts or 
organised paedophile rings, but 
within their own home by mem- 
bers of their family and their 
parents' friends. This statistic is 
widely accepted and consis- 
tently ignored. It means, quite 
simply, that we cannot trust 
parents to protect their children 
- from sexual abuse or other 
kinds of cruelty and neglect. 

Much abuse is preventable. 
In most cases of abuse that do 
come to light, ft transpires that 
someone already knew, was 
uneasy, was “concerned” but 
did not see fit, or did not have 
the nerve, to do anything about 
it We wiD take to the streets to 
prevent cruelty to veal calves, 
but not to our children. 

The conclusion is dear to the 
commissioners: Lord Williams, 
who chaired the commission, 
said: “We will never be able to 
prevent abuse wholly. But 
much of ft can be prevented. 
This depends on the effort of 
imagination and will on behalf 
of the whole country.' 

Or, more bluntly, people 
must stop minding their own 
business. 

Even before the contents of 
the report can have been 
absorbed, people are fretting 
about “busy-bodies”, wonying 
that such recommendations will 
become a “snoopers’ charter”. 
The- tankin g appears to be 
that parents should be left 
alda^B^cft^widi'svfait is their 
ebusiness and responsibility. For 
example, the Government’s 
first response to the report has 
been to repudiate a number of 
key areas and reassure parents 
(the group from which most 
abusers are drawn) that they 
will not change the law over 
“reasonable chastisement” 
(spanking), whatever the 
experts say. They are signalling 
hands-off and mind-your-own- 
business, even while they run a 
campaign to encourage neigh- 
bours to report benefit frond. 
This is a strange scale of values. 
Personally, 1 do not think the 
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Most abuse occurs within the home by family 
members or parents’ friends. This statistic is 
widely accepted and consistently ignored 


commission has gone far 
enough. The well-being of all 
children is my business; is 
everybody’s business. The 
change in cultural attitude that 
we ought to be seeking is not 
that we should stop minding 
our own business, but that we 
should start doing so. 

It is my financial business. 
The children now in primary 
school will be the workers who 
win pay for my pension, ray 
health care, my community ser- 
vices when lam old. If they are 
not my business now, why 
should I be theirs then? If! do 
not make them my business 
now, will they be fit and able to 


make me theirs? At an even 
more basic level, care lor the 
victims of abuse and cruelly is 
expensive: some practical 
“ounce of prevention” work 
could save me, as a taxpayer, 
money. 

It is my soda! business. As 
Simon Hughes, the Liberal 
Democrat health spokesman, 
has put it: “If we are going to 
deal with the sorial disruption 
caused by young people, then 
we must first deal with the 
social disruption caused to 
young people.” Why should 
the young skateboarder who 
careers towards me scarily fast 
give a toss about my feelings, if 


her truly fearsome experiences 
of, say, sexual abuse, are none 
of my business? One of the 
commission’s modes of inquiry 
was a survey of a thousand 
children and young people. It 
discovered, not to my surprise, 
that most of its respondents 
believed that adults do not lis- 
ten to what they say. Almost all 
parenting, psychological, edu- 
cational and sodo-biological 
research data agree that the 
young learn by example rather 
than by exhortation, reward or 
punishment. If we do not listen 
to what they say, they are not 
going to listen to what we say. 
If we ignore, or don’t pay atten- 


tion to, or are rede to children 
(and a failure to listen to some- 
one speaking to you is at the 
veiy least bad-mannered) then 
they will ignore, at best, or be 
rude to adults. If (hey are not 
treated as citizens, why should 
we expea them to behave like 
citizens? If their education is 
not resourced properly, is not 
treated with respect, why 
should they respect teachers or 
other authorities? If I regard 
their bodies and minds (usually 
their only property) as none of 
my business, arc they likely to 
treat ray body or property any 
differently? 

It is my civic business. All a’t- 
izens have a duty to prevent 
crime. Fear is not regarded by 
the couns- as we saw this week 
- as a sufficient reason for not 
giving evidence. (The two 
women who had used this argu- 
ment had their sentences 
reduced ; they were not acquit- 
ted.) Cruelty to, and abuse of, 
children is a crime. Wc have an 
obligation not just to report 
such a crime when we believe 
it to be occurring, but to take 
reasonable action Lo prevent it 
1 am the mother of two chil- 
dren: there are a whole range 
of actions against them which 
1 would intervene personally 
over, or would report to the 
police and expea them to aa 
on: abuse, bullying, intimida- 
tion, threats, for example. That 
seems a reasonable standard to 
start with - if it was “my” child 
would I do anything? Would 1 
want someone else to? When 
the answer is “yes”, I should be 
prepared to do the same for 
other children. 

It is also, dare 1 say it, my 
moral business. Children are 
not the possessions of their 
parents. They are not to be 
equated with cars or televi- 
sions. They are not private 
property. People cannot be pri- 
vate properly - in any other 
context that would be called 
slavery. Children are people, 
and they have the same rights 
as any other human being; they 
are just especially and specifi- 
cally vulnerable. A community 
that will not vigilantly defend 
the rights of its most vulnera- 
ble members is a community 
whose freedoms are at risk. 
This is an issue of democracy. 

Children are my business; 
they are everyone's business. In 
not acting on their behalf we 
are failing to protect our own 
interests, long and short-term. 
There are fascinating questions 
about how we lost touch with 
this obvious fact, but whatever 
the answers we have lost touch 
with it. If we are serious about 
stopping the abuse of children, 
we need to re-learn it fast. 


life • 


’i'rm,"/ 
nu , J'* . 

y^iall me a drooling per- 
u.fu j .vert, but I've become 
L obsessed with Barbie 
I love (he way they’re 
n&flftXKed to embody, in nine 
-nfephes of plastic, the supposed 
q yfrg ams and career plans of 
today’s girls; and the way, in 
-■tiiftiinlerestS’Of offering an 
ectic portfolio of hobbies 
to the nation’s seven-year- 
olds, the manufacturers keep 
coming up with more and 
more ridiculous things for her 
Pto do. With the help of my 
| indefatigable assistant, Sophie 
j (nine). I’ve identified: Moun- 
tain-Climbing Barbie, Skiing 
Barbie, Magic Songbird Bar- 
. ! bic. Twirling Ballerhia Barbie, 

1 Beach and Lifeguard Baroie, 

I Barbie And Her Horse Nib- 

I bte, Tfeachcr Barbie and Mer- 
. 1 nwtfl Barbie. Then there are 

! thp- smutty variants for aspt- 

I ram good-time girls -Gym- 

• , nastic Barbie, and “Ovent^bt 

*j Bwbic With Overnight Bag” 

' \ and, I dare say, one or two 
! hfjp under her eyes as well -- 
^ Tjus plenitude should 
■r\ inraress the doll-buying world 
j ajtfpretty enlightened; far from 
• bong a stereotypical ditty 
model-girl. Barbie seems to 
represent a career-advice 
^martmenL But Tiothing can 
impress the Stem muUabs oi 
Iran's toy industry- The state- 
amed Children Cultural Pro- 
motion centre (a kind of fun- 

dafljenudist Early Leammg 

j Ofttre) is setting out topr°- 
! tectitsinnoccm youth 
I titetemictous influence ot 
; culture”, by designing 

i dolls in appropriate dress. 

I “Islamic Bartse ,or 

! "Sara", pictured here, com- 
i rieus with chxtor, demure cos- 
j tume.bl«khmr.d=voul ^ 


LIFE'S A LOTTERY 


j wm&wwflJ be foE of 

I advanced versions: hmdei 

j Barbie (with detachable 


hands). Ayatollah Ken 
(detachable beard) and fiatwa 
Barbie (with police escort and 
safe house in the Orkneys).- 

C ame back from the 
Cheltenham Literary 
Festival with my head 
b urring with striking imag e s . 
Readers of this diary will 
know of my chronic fascina- 
tion with Harold Pinter, but . 
even I wasn’t prepared for the t 
moment when he delivered t 
(to Michael Billington, his | 
biographer) a sti ng in g diatribe | 
against people who cough m 
West End theatres. He has 
Dutch friends who were star- 
tled by the bronchia) cacoph- 
ony that greeted an early 
showing of his new play, Ashes 
to Ashes. It wouldn’t happen, 
they said, in our country. 

“And do you know why they 
don’t cough in Holland?” 
cried die nation’s leading seri- 
ous dramatist “Because they 
enjora night out at the 
theatre!" So there- But the 
performance that stayed most 
firmly in my head was a con- 
vergence ot words and voices 
such as rve rarely heard. It 
was when the ladies of Chek 
tenham Ladies College put on 
Under Milk Wood. TWenty 
young gels, swathed and shod 
ia crow-black, sat in serried 
rows and, with minimal help 
from lighting and sound - 

effects, conjured up the neigh- 
bourly bitching, the elderly 
drowsing, the marital bicker- 
ing and sexual badinage of 
plan’s wicked read-it-back- 
wards world of Uareggnb. 

You might have gone there 
p-mecting a frisson ofTbny- 

S^as(“I«5 i - , 0 J edi et y at 

the prospect of Britams . 

future flho^matrans imper- 
sonating Mr Organ Morgan 
and Mrs Ogmqre-Pntchard. 

But you'd have stayed to mar- 
veL at the accents, the velvety 
loss of consonants, the cun- 


Here is Islandc 
Barbie, complete 
with, chador 
and devout 
expression 


ning modulations of cupidity 
and desire Bloody marvel- 
lous. I think they should head 
for Loudon's Almeida 
Theatre without delay. 

D ropped into the launch 
party for the book ver- 
sion of m’coUeague 
Bridget Jones's celebrated 
Diary, that shockingly unbut- 
toned journal of sodo-sexual 
intrigue among thirtysqme- 
thfng ang le gjrls that distracts 
Independent readers from giv- 
ing their full attention to the 
EMU and the Referendum 
Party. The launch was held 
upstairs at UEscargot, the 
fashionable eaterie whose 
logo of a glamorous snail 
neatly expresses Bridget’s 
slow-modon progress on the 
highway to love and riches. 
Given the. delicious Ms 
Jones’s obsessive monitoring 
of her intake of cigarettes, 
booze, chocolates. Instants 
scratch-cards and unsuitable 
men, several conversations 
proceeded along formulaic 
lines: “Can I get you another 
am/?" “Nab, thanks, I've had 
18 (approx) already (v bad)”. 
The an was thick with neu : 
ro tic parentheses. The guests 
were awash with Bloody 
Marys (v gd). Harry Enfield. 

buoyed up by the experience 
of winning £10 on an Instants 
card earlier, bought five 
copies of the book- Nick 
Hornby lurked meaningfully 
under a poster of Colin Hrffi 
in his Mr Darcy high collar, 
as if daring passers-by not to 
spot a resemblance (Firth Is 
playing Hornby in the film of 
the latter’s Fever Pitch). Tim 
Mdnemey, Richard Ctutis 
and Emma Freud, Ben Elton 
and a whole slew of televisual 
drolls tack ed this way and 
that Bridget's wayward friend 
Shazza turned out to be a 
doll-faced Irish TV executive 
with her hair yanked up in an 


angiy bun. Alan Yentob, the 
BBC mogul, could be seen 
with a rare smile, something 
to do with the fact that he’s 
bought the option fox Bridget 
Jones: the Sitcom. (But who 
will pity the divine BJ? Eliza- 
beth Huricy? Thra Fitzgerald? 
Jennifer Ehle — now that 
would be interesting). 

Eventually I met the star. 

Ms Jones was none too 
pleased by a letter that had 
arrived at The Independent 
and was handed to her, at the 
party, by the editor. Perhaps 
ul-advisedty, she showed it to 
everybody she met “Dear sir," 
(it ran) *v would quite like to 
shag Bridget Jones. Could you 
please let me have her plume 
number? Many thanks. Yours 
sincerely ...” Bridget bristled 
with fury. “Whars he mean, 
‘quite’?” she demanded. 

The noise level rose. 

Shazza gradually slid down 
the wall under the Mr Darcy 
poster. “I was getting on very 
nicely with Angus Deayton," 
Bridget complained to 
nobody in particular, “but he 
had to leave to go to a foot- 
ball match. I don’t mind, but 
-. half-past 10 at /ifafa?” 

GflJon Aitkeo, Bridget’s 
pointlessly tall super-agent, 
was insistently introduced by 
his black-frocked protegg as 
u my Asian" And just when 
you thought things were 
going to hell completely, 
there was a moment ot true 
insight. Harry Enfield, point- 
ing out that he’d supplied an 
enthusiastic puff for Nick 
Hornby’s first novel. High 
Fidelity, and that Hornby bad 
Supplied a favourable word 
for the cover of Bridget’s 
book, wondered if Bridget 
would complete this congrat- 
ulatory daisy-chain by puffing ■ 
his novel should he get round 
to writing one. That's the 
essence of fiterary parties: , 

you scratch my hardback _ j 
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When you buy a lottery ticket you've a one in 
14 million chance of winning the jackpot. 
The chances that you may experience some 
form tsf rheumatic disease are rather greater. 

As many people in Britain today know, arthritis can cause 
severe crippling joint damage to hands and wrists. Feet, knees, 
faps. shoulders, elbows, jaw and neck can also be affected 
causing unrelenting pain and disability'- 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Council is the only major UK 
charity financing medical research into osteoarthritis and 
rheumatic diseases at most university hospitals and medical 
schools in the UK. 

Unlike the lottery, successful research programmes aren't 
dependent on chance. We need your help to increase our odds 
of finding a cure for these destructive diseases. 
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Murdoch mortgages 




Mathew Horsman 
and Derek Pain 

Rupert Murdoch is planning to 
mortgage up to £1.25bn worth 
of his shares in BSkyB, the high- 
flying satellite broadcaster, to fi- 
nance digital TV development 
plans elsewhere in his global 
media empire. 

News America Holdings, a 
US-based subsidiary of Mr 
Murdoch's News Corporation, 
is seeking to raise as much as 
S2bn through an issue of pref- 
erence shares, convertible at a 
p re-determined price into 


shares of BSkyB, Britain's most 
profitable broadcaster. 

The issue would be convert- 
ible into as much as 11 per cent 
of BSkyB, or more than a quar- 
ter of Mr Murdoch ’s 40 per cent 
stake in the company. 

In the first instance, Merrill 
Lynch, which is placing the is- 
sue, is seeking to raise about 
Slbn, but “greenshoe” provi- 
sions mean the total financing 
could be double that. 

The issue, which would cany 
a dividend of about S per cent, 
will be priced nest week. The 
proceeds are thought to be ear- 


marked for the development of 
Mr Murdoch’s digital TV plans 
in the US and Asa. 

Normally, such preference 
shares would be convertible 
into shares of the issuing com- 
pany or its parent. 

The stock will be convertible 
at a premium of about 20 per 
cent to the price of BSkyB 
shares at the time of issue, arid 
will he redeemable after five 
years. 

Mr Murdoch’s News Amer- 
ica Holdings will have the right 
to offer converting stockhold- 
ers cash instead of shares, 


equivalent to the then ruling 
BSkyB share price. 

According to sources fa mil - 
iar with the financing, the move 
represents abet by Mr Murdoch 
that he will be able to afford, to 
retire the shares at their con- 
version date, possibly within five 
years, even if the shares soar 
well above the pre-set conver- 
sion price. That way, he would 
avoid seeing his 40 per cent 
stake in BSkyB diluted when the 
shares became convertible. 

Shares in BSkyB dropped 
425p yesterday to dose at 63Sp, 
as rumours of the share issue be- 


gan to circulate through the 
market. 

Dealers said the sharp drop 
was also in reaction to fears that 
the new cable telephony and TV 
group. Cable & wireless Com- 
munications, would pose a com- 
petitive threat to BSkyB. Some 
dealers were also concerned 
that the financing might mean 
Mr Murdoch was backing away 
from his commitment to Y " 

But it is understood that Mr 
Murdoch is convinced he can 
use the funds to finance rapid 
growth of his other global TV 
interests, earning a return that 


is robust enough to more than 
cover the costs of redeeming the 
preference stock even if BSkyB 
shares soar far above the con- 
version price. 

The two .mot likely targets of 
the fresh funds are Star-TV, Mr 
Murdoch’s Asian pay-TV ser- 
vice, and ASkyB, the US-based 
company that is jointly devel- 
oping a digital satellite service 
with US partners. 

The special convertible 
shares, developed by Merrill 
Lynch, have been marketed to 
other big corporations in need 
of fresh funds. 


According to - informed 
sources, Merrill Lynch has also 
approached Granada, which is 
working to reduce the debt pile 
it amused following its 
takeover of Rote, the hotels and 
restaurants group early this 
year. 

Senior executives of Grana- 
da, which has an 11 per cent 
stake in BSkyB, met Merrill 
Lynch earlier this year to out- 
line the attractions of raising 
funds via preference shares 
convertible into BSkyB stock. 
Granada is believed to be re- 
viewing ways it can “collater- 


alise” its BSkyB holding, whit* 

is worth more £l.lbn. • > 

Analysts said last night tha w- 
the preference shares could be 
attractive to msritutkms which 
have been imderweighted in 
BSkyB shares. Because only 
25 per cent of the company's 
stock trades freely, there have 
been acute shortages of avail- 
able shares for index-linked 
funds and other City institu- 
tions. ; 

Such shortages have been 
one reason for BSkyB’s rapid 
rise on the stock market 1 
Comment, page 25 


BT plans 
radical 
internal 
shake-up 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

The vogue for corporate re- 
structuring sweeping across 
British industry has taken hold 
with a vengence at BT with news 
that the company is imple- 
menting a radical plan to split 
its internal structure into 40 or 
50 separate business units. 

Fresh from the dramatic pro- 
gramme of staff reductions, 
which has seen the workforce 
shrink from 240,000 to 125,000 
in just seven years, the compa- 
ny is now introducing a radical 
programme to introduce a full- 
scale internal market 

Each division involved will act 
as a stand-alone business with 
its own profit and loss account 
and the ability to outsource 
some operations to other com- 
panies. BT said yesterday that 



Sir Peter Bonfield: Criticised 
staff culture at London HQ 

the aim was emphatically not to 
cut jobs beyond the existing re- 
ductions in staffing levels and in- 
sisted there were no specific 
targets for cost savings. 

It is the biggest internal up- 
heaval since “Project Sover- 
eign" in 1990. which swept away 
BT: s traditional structure based 
on geographic lines and re- 
placed it with divisions such as 
personal communications or 
business services. 

The changes have been 
strongly backed by Sir Peter 
Bonficid. BTs chief executive 


who joined the company at the 
beginning of the year from the 
ICL computer group. Within 
weeks Sir Beler had mtkased file 
staff culture within BTs London 
headquarters which still has 
elements of civil service 
bureaucracy. 

Jeff Richardson, the director 
of the internal-market project 
confirmed that similar and 
unpopular reforms carried out 
at the BBC had been studied 
before BTs reorgansiation 
began earlier this year. He said 
several lessons had been learnt 
from the BBC approach. 

“We’re going forward in an 
evolutionary way ... we don’t 
want to take people’s eyes off the 
ball while the changes are going 
ahead,” Mr Richardson said. 

He insisted the reforms were 
not the first step towards hiving 
activities off! “We are already re- 
quired by our licence to buy and 
sell internally,” he explained. 

The reorganisation is being 
discussed with BTs main trade 
union, the Union of Commu- 
nication Workers, which is de- 
termined to ensure it prevents 
each business unit negotiating 
wages and conditions separate- 
ly. Tony Young, the CWU's 
joint general secretary, said he 
believed an agreement with 
management had been secured, 
though the detailed still need- 
ed to be thrashed out. 

“The jury is still out on these 
changes. What it will mean over 
the next five years we’ve yet to 
learn. The real challenge is to 
continue with collective bar- 
gaining,"' he said. 

Separately it has also em- 
erged that BT is to reorganise 
its complex structure of job 
grades and responsibilities, 
heralding a move to multi- 
skilling which has also been a 
feature of the changes at the 
BBC 

The existing grading structure, 
a throwback to pre-privatisation 
days when BTs job descriptions 
were written along civil service 
lines, separates engineers, cler- 
ical staff and the dwindling 
number of operators. 



Into battle: Cowie Is In talks with the Ministry of Defence that could see rt owning the Challenger tanks used by front-fine troops 


troops 

tanks owned by the parent of the Grey 
Green bus group if talks between Cbwje, 
the Newcastle-based motor group, and 
the Ministry of Defence bear fruit, 
writes Tom Stevenson. The company ad- 
mitted yesterday that privatised front- 
line vehicles was a “controversial area” 
but said it was keen to tie-up a deal which 
could see it owning Challenger tanks and 
leasing them to the Army. 

Robert Blower, a spokesman for Cowie, 
which up tin now has restricted its leas- 
ing activities to company car fleets, said: 
“The Ministry is very open minded un- 


r* 


Cowie in talks with 
MoD over tank leasing 


dertbe Private Finance Initiative and is 
looking at the possibility of the private 
sector coming m and buying front-line 
vehicles. W: have demonstrated there are 
significant savings that can be made.” 

A Ministry of Defence spokesman 
confirmed there were no “no-go areas” 
under the Private Finance Initiative and 


said “any idea will be pursued if it is 
judged to be the best way forward”. 

Mr Blower signalled Oowie's ambitions 
as the company announced a multj- mfl- 
lionpound deal with the MoD to lease 
1,400 pieces of material handling equip- 
ment at 29 Anpy, Navy and Air Rwce lo- 
cations in the LfK. The contract covers a 


wide range of equipment from fork-lift 
>: triid&tt> Sage CnhVfyorixdt systems cost- 
ing up to £250^X10 eaidL “People were sur- 
prised we could do a deal with the 
materials-handfing equipment," Mr Blow- 
er said. “But we’re a financial company. 
We can manage any piece of equipment 
and save the taxpayer money." 

He admitted that talks were only pre- 
liminary and said It might take several 
years to agree the terms of any deal, 
winch might involve Cowie obtaining an 
international arms dealing licence so it 
could dispose of equipment at the end 
of the agreed torn 


SFA discipline plans face City backlash 


J 3 I Treanor 

Banking Correspondent 


Opposition is mounting in the 
City to radical proposals by 
the Securities ana Futures Au- 
thority (SFA) which would al- 
low it to discipline senior 
executives if their firms go bust 
Replies to the regulator’s 
consultation document show 
that some in the City believe the 
proposals are too simplistic in 
looking for one person to pin 
the blame on for the failure of 
a firm. 


Most controversial of all is the 
move by the SFA to shift the bur- 
den of proof in disdpiinary cas- 
es, so senior executives will have 
to prove they acted correctly 
rather than the SFA having to 
prove they failed in their duties. 

The proposals were born out 
of frustration and public outcry 
at the SFAs inability to discipline 
the two men who ran Barings 
when it collapsed last year - Pe- 
ter Baring, the chairman, and his 
deputy, Andrew Tbdtey. 

The SFA is proposing that se- 
nior executives take responsi- 


bility for “serious financial dam- 
age" to a firm or its reputation. 

That is too wide a definition 
for many. “Our members' dif- 
ficulty is with the combination 
of reverting the burden of proof 
and the fact they go further than 
the case where the future of the 
financial firm is threatened by 
serious management failure, 
said Baer Beaks, director at the 
London Investment Bankers 
Association. 

Peter Vipond, assistant di- 
rector at the British Bankers As- 
sociation. would like to see a 


more sophisticated approach: 
“It’s not just down to nailing an 
individual. We need a more so- 
phisticated framework for the 
management of risk within 
firms. The SFA’s proposals may 
not help that." 

At a recent seminar run by 
Coopers & Lybrand, the ac- 
countancy firm, to discuss the 
chang es , 65 firms turne d up and 
only two or three believed they 
required no changes. 

Nick Duriacher, chairman of 
the SFA, was expecting the 
proposals to cause controversy 


and draw a hostile reaction in 
the consultation phase, which 
ended this week. 

"The consultation was not 
meant to be an empty ges- 
ture,” said Mr Duriacher. 

“But there’s an expectation, 
which derives from Barings and 
which has been heightened by 
the more recent failures, that it 
takes two to make a muddle. 
One is the rogue and the other 
is the failure of management, 
and people want to be see man- 
agement prodded into doing 
better.” 


Banks seek pay curbs to stop traders from taking risks 


101 Treanor 

Banking Correspondent 

Leading bankers are preparing 
the groundwork for a common 
standard for pay awards in the 
City, as a way of preventing 
traders from taking too many 
risks as they chase substantial 
annual bonuses. 

The bankers plan to hold a 
formal meeting around Christ- 
mas. a move prompted by 


mounting concern in the City 
about the way - and tbe 
amounts - traders arc paid. 

The main fear is that these 
annual bonuses, which can dou- 
ble or even triple already sub- 
stantial salaries, could 
encourage traders to take cm too 
much risk and threaten the sta- 
bility of their firms as in the 
high-profile collapse of Barings 
last year. 

“It could be argued that some 


traders are paid to take on 
more risk because it generates 
a lot of revenues," said Peter 
Vipond, assistant director of the 
British Bankers Association, 
which is organising the sympo- 
sium. 

The bankers' aim is to foster 
debate on the sensitive issue and 
one of the goals could be to en- 
courage reward systems based 
on the risks taken by traders, of- 
ten the youngest and highest- 


paid members of a banking 
team, as well as the revenues 
they generate. 

“A trader making half-a-mil- 
1km dollars taking no risk is do- 
ing more good than a trader 
who made million but bet the 
bank,” Mr Vipond said. 

Regulators pay dose atten- 
tion to the basis on which City 
traders are rewarded, but have 
no plans to introduce dracon- 
ian rules on remuneration. And 


any such moves would be 
strongly resisted by the indus- 
try on the grounds of commer- 
cial interference by the banking 
and securities regulators - the 
Bank of England and the Se- 
curities and Futures Authority. 

Pay deals are highly compet- 
itive in the City and are often 
used by firms to poach staff 
from competitors. This caused 
controversy earlier this year 
when ING Barings hit out 


Grenfell after k poached a 
trading team, saying such action 
pushed up pay deals unduly. 
Generally, banks go to great 
length to monitor nsks taken by 
their tradersand take a tougher 
stance than is required by reg- 
ulators. 

The eventual conclusion of 
the discussions among hanks 
could lead to a reappraisal of 
pay deals and a consensus over 


bonuses being averaged out 
over a period of years or paid 
a year behind, for instance. 

The Bank of England takes 
account of banks’ pay schemes 
to watch for incentive schemes 
which encourage too much ride. 


German 
cartel I 
proposal* 

opposed 


Michael Harrison 


jr 


Britain is fighting a 
action to block German 
for the creation of an i: 
dent cartel authority tffiyet 
mergers and takeovers through- 
out the European Union. 

Germany has submitted pro- 
posals for such an authority, 
modelled closely on its own 
Bundeskartellamt, for inclu- 
sion in the Maastricht 2 treaty 
despite fierce opposition Jjrem 
both Britain and the European 
Commission. — 

The proposed authority 
would be independent ol po- 
litical control and would^take 
over a large amount of, -the 
work carried out by tbe Brus- 
sels competition directorate, 
DG4, including the investiggijbn 
of mergers, restrictive 
tices and abuse of 
market positions. . 

So far, Germany has online 
support of Italy with most mh- 
er member states yet to t$e a 
position. The fear, however, is 
that the proposal cauld,.f>e- 
come a reality if Germany 
presses its case hard enougfr and 
other member states are indif- 
ferent. -j. - ( , 

The rulings of the authority 
could be challenged througfTlhe 
courts but they would nqjL jbe 
subject to examination by.lhc 
Council of Ministers,' as the; de- 
cisions of DG4’s mergers' task 
force are at present. '.r 

In Britain tbe plan is already 
being opposed by the Confed- 
eration of British Lndustty^the 
House of Lords select commit- 
tee on the European Community 
and the Office of foir Trading. 

John Bridgeman. director 
general of the OFT said:. *Jo 
treat competition law ancf car- 
tels as something that is onljrjhe 
province of an independent 
body and the courts is a lijti? 
dangerous. Parliament and pun- « 
isteis must be allowed to exer-* 
rise authority and control! Jt is 
unrealistic to think competition 
issues can be kept free frompo- 
litical considerations because 
other interests have to be!(ak- 
en into account such as; .em- 
ployment, cultural and defence 
considerations.” 

Karel van Miert, the £U 
Competition Commissioner, 
has also launched a withering, at- 
tack on the German proposaL 
A background briefing docu- 
ment warns that the move Ip7an 
independent cartel authofjty 
would uncouple competition 
matters from the rest of ELTpbl- 
ky and weaken the promotibn 
of the single market as a result. 

He also warned that it would 

in effect mean the creation of 
two competition authorities 
since DG4 would still be re- 
sponsible for state monopolies 
and state aid. 

Comment, page 25 
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